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THE OLB GRENADIER'S STORY. 
Told on a bench outside the Invalides. 


Returning blow for blow. 
ukes were tossing 
Their standards to the sky, : 
When I heard a child's voice say, “ My mon, 
Teach me the way to die |" 
"Twas a little drummer, with his side 
Torn terribly with shot; 
Bat still he feebly beat his dram, 
omy dy! wound wore not. 
And when the Mameluke's wild horse 
Burst with a soream and cry, 


He sald, “ Oh, men of the Forty-third, 
Teach me the way to die! 


Then with a shout that flew to God, 
They strode into the fray ; 
w red plumes join and wave, 
But slowly melt away. 
ho went—a 


| now and then gave them aa opportunity of 


for the antlered monarchs of the waste and their inferior: ; when the heel | —“ thou shalt share the game”—and immediately, a piece of carrion, 
of the conqueror and of his immediate descendants* was upon the neck | the most foul and filthy, was hurled at him. The daring Jager lost two 
of the “ Saxon porker.”” When, however, the natarally free soil of morry | of his best horses soon after this — meeting, and was never again 
— was less desecrated by the stamp of the Norman horse-shoe, a | the same man that he had been before hie rashness 

the Saxon had his owa again, the rigour of these sanguinary laws were soft- 


ing dole. 
ened, Not that the huating spirit which is innate ia the breast of man,— | 


Unlike the Wildgrave, Le Grand Vénewr of France, was, not unfre- 

making itself manifest from the child who huats the butterfly in the enam- quently, visible to those who had the good or the bad fortune to encounter 

elled meadow, to him who charges aa ox-fenoe, rushes at a bull-flacher, him in the recesses of the forest of Fontainebleau, where he _— in 
is di 


| knows bow to goin and out clever, or swishes ata rasper—was quenched : | the shape of a tail grisly figure of a huntsman surrounded by 
| far from it, But thei Baron 


*. Sy ee ot ~ —— —- ot _ | In the time of os = gallant ~>- a ruled France,—one w 

war was extingu angu a a t , begal ew ¢ his country as happy great as it deserved to be, if 

the time beneath the canopy ofheaven, breaking te bheased free | airinstead | his star had not suddealy set in the generous blood poured out 

of the close atmosphere of their darksome turreted dwellings, Aad | base knife of Ravaillac,—this huntaman seems to ha’ 

found nothing so congenial to their constitutions meatal and | unusually active. Even the 

bodily as mimic war of the chase, they were conteated with a smaller, | that princely heart and = mind, thought Le Grand Vénewr worthy of 

but still a wast area for their grand raral sports, Nor wore they the lees | notice in his Memoirs. is awful personage once 

satisfied with this method of killing time as well as the boasts, because it | ground so near the palace that all the courtiers came out at th 
ng the exoiltement by thinking that the king was retarning from the chase, For, in the old 

killing each other, Books they had few, and, indeed they consid Henri days the musio of the o was not confined to the di 

reading an amusement fit only for women and old laymea—for those at | the halloo of the huntsman, and 

least who, in their opinion, had wasted thoir time in acquiriag that offem- | straight hora 

inate accomplishment. The learning was all in the breasts of tho priests were sounded the ancient notes, 


ie 





whom the lay lords of the soil called * Book ” Write very few | Cook's Additions, There were, The call to the company in the mora- 
of these grim gentlemen could, and those who were able to do so were | ing ; “ The stroaks to the field ;"’ The call to ancouple the hounds; The 
looked u with no very favourable eye; the great majority, therefore, | Waraing when they hunted a game unknown; The Reoheat whea 
made their mark, the sigaet-ring and pommel of the sword serving to im. haated a right ; The double ‘Phe troble oz St, Hubert 
pross the seal of these marksmen upon the deeds which they executed: | Recheat ; Recheat ; The venalag Recheat with a ve 
A letter ! Saint Jade to speed ! Em time; Another to draw company out of the field; ‘and 
Did ever knight so foul a deed ! | The Reoheat or farewell at parting, There were the notes for the 
At first ia heart it liked me ill, | mount from party to ’ note repeated thrice; the 
When the king praised his clerkly skill, | * Stroaks of five for the Tarriers.”’ perenne Ay a nea 
Thanks to St. son of mine, from the covert ; The Harthing of a fox, if recoverable ; if not recovera- 


Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line : 


fs to calla ; and “ The Stroaks”’ for the “ ” when the fox 

pe cree ©, nee pes 3 | was earthed. There were the different “ morta” for the death of a hare, 

my bey titnp . | the death of a fox, the death of a buck, the doath of a stag or hart, “ the 

The fouds and fights springing from encroachment on their huntiag | Prige” of a Hart , the call for the keeper in park or forest, and, ia 

Seretaietad winters Sater ts uae Se | Sie SS SEL cedeeceeRe wees palin oma 

is adi 7 mirrored In te glorioas ot baited ok Cina Chav 'la Shak lone to this is still con in , ly on state ooca- 

apeare’s time, chases" were in force. 

pen ofthe ed tof he part of K ’ te Sun ene t tetgeh bea Vénewr and St, Hubert seem to be 

“ chase" in the north Remanaa extensive "| In Scotland, the wilds of Ross-shire were supposed to be the scene of 
cated to these manly sports have come down to us ; and Cranbourne Chase | this unearthly hunt by the spirits of the de old thanes, 

has been broken up in our awa time, graphical est forth in the poss the tin A 


poem, from which ines last quoted are 
Bat nothing, not even Neopolitan , can last for ever ; and, as | taken,* t the ghostly hunters were sent to their | —~+44 
population and civilization landed property necessarily be- 
Pore eaens divided tao Guar colt cine wants af hab ae be. | en 





fore the ox and the sheep, and the immense chases were cut dowa to call thal ee rent in Oe hale uae the eee of Gn eds 
parka were beard there. 
“ Knight "—says Wild Will, speaking through the mask of Master Shal- | "Ty Engla oe feeayarsioended, te principal phantom under the 


low, with evideat remiuiscence of one of his early out-breaks—“ Knight, 


you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my lodge.” | 
* But not,” replies the, jolly, round kaight, “ But not kiss’d your keeper's | Mrs. . There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
st ee that wen ane of the precious droits de sei rand clever: Bometng a beeper Windsor Borest, 


sewgneur, 
ly poked at one who prated so much anent his feats done about Turnbull- 


street : one who knew where the Bona Robas were and had them at com- | Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horns; 

mand too, “Tut, a pia!’ is the rejoinder of the Justice, evidently not And makes milch-kine yield blood, and shakes a chain 

displeased at the covert allusion to his gallantry ; though, in the true In a most hideous and manner : 

Shallow spirit he adds—* this shall be answered.” Son Mane bee Sl 2 0 ee) O88 Wed yee tee, 
Some of theve parks were very large, and a good many of them—seve- The superstitious idle-headed 


ral still sarvive—there were in the olden time ; not a few of them belong- Recelv d and did deliver to our age 

ing to those whore office required them to preach pop hen 
lights and worldly vanities. Thus, before the bluff king sent his besom In deep 

to sweep the m>aastical floor, the Bishop of Norwich was possessed of 

no less thirteca—an ominous number. We wonder whether it ever yreked = ae Rn hy jae f is at ual, Reena Hoosen 
occurred to him or to prelates general those days again ; an ver: y 
that there had once lived a'good ti hon petal direction with Fe | of the “ blasted tree” is questioned, He ee uding to the 

to the sons of the church was that they should not be hawkers nor hun-  *#id to be about by foreign — 

ters nor bibbers of wine, but should “incumb ” upon their books, as be- | lish spirits are free,” seems to have 
came their order. What would the royal Edgar have said if he could | there is no general rule without an exception. 

have witnessed the luxury and riot of the cloister, or have seen the gal- | _!m Wales, some such tradition seems to have been believed ; at least 
lant Prior of Jorvaulx, the type of his class? For, be it remembered, | We c&® answer for the tly sincere faith of Welsh Williams, our 
that the Bishop of Norwich was no special instance of clerical delight in | “der gardener, in the yy pier He declared with unmistake- 


horses and dogs ; : nd that, then, and long afterward, almost e able sings of terror, that he had heard the ghostly hunt sweep along, 
in his owa county ( ) no and nj once, 
hed bin hawk cad his honed and—it Set very mosh be is fair | PY , be ene the tative Benioainn tavthe givens of ihe ore 
a 


Tt is not to be wondered at that in the Gothic terror-times, tales were | He said that he was standing in 


rife—both on the continent and in this kingdom—of visitants | bank waiting to net partridges when he heard the chase above him. He 
doomed to haunt the scenes of their former eae semmien, ond bo lifted up his eyes but saw nothing, but when he brought them to the or- 
expiate there the crimes done in the body. The Wilde ger of Germany dinary level, he beheld the Huntsman standing on the brink of the ditch, 
so well known to play-goers from the sound of the wild in the air | Might 8 Oe ne ee eS ree 
—that skeleton of a tune with its unearthly chorus in Der Preysehute— | old in dark or undertaker’s green, with a hunting cap on seemed 
faint, but atill more en Se Bes oe eee eyes that, to use 

And nearer, voloe of unto boas, Williams's expression “ burnt into me,” a visage not of this world. 

‘And horns, hoarse winded blowing far and keen ; We suggested that the poaching W t bave beea screwing bis 

will at once ocour to all, to the sticking place by means of draughts of cere, or 


pyres yey t and mocked at ye of hi yt te 

peasan , ™ that he ne 
erent, Bn pestine. =a re followed bis pack not oaly on the sab. | eX! Posching again. Certainly, if one half of the tales related to 
t sol ich commemorates the 


and eye- 
vel and perhaps 
iy pens, The ve Wildgrave died, but found no reat long since. One thing was quite clear—that the relaters 
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The old books tell us that a Forest is a place privileged by Royal au- 
thority, differing from a Park, Warren, and Chase, and being oa purpose 
allotted for the peaceable abiding and nourishment of the beasts and fowls 
thereto belonging. For which there are certain pecullar laws, offcers, 
and orders ; part of which appear in the great charter of the forest, 

The principal officer is the Forester ; if the forest be very extensive 
there are more than one. The Forester is sworn to preserve the Vert 
and Venison tu the forest, to attend the wild beasts in bis bailiwiek, 
and to watch and endeavour to keep them safe by day and night. 
He is to apprehend all offenders in Vert and Venison, and to present 
them to the Forest courts so that they may be punished aecording to 
their offences, 

The Reorder is an officer of the King’s Forest, sworn to take cate of the 
Vert and Venison, to view and inquire of all offenees committed withit 
the forest, and of all the eoneealinente of them Tt ts also bis dut 
to take Hote whether all other uifieers do well and truly exeeute thelr 


a ‘uager h h ont booka, The R 
je , OF, a2 he Appears Ih the toe atelent books, e Re . 
te alan a forest-offeer Pry bark: Th evite forests there were twelve tai: 
were, The dithes asaigned ty theae offleers were to look afer the purtivn,* 
aiid deive back the Wild beaste inte the feFest again ; and te eee, hear, 
Atel inqilte of oiMidere there and present thelr offhiees, 

lhe Verderor, Virederries trae vhoaen by the freeholdere of the eye 
whieh the fupent lay, ly the King’s Writ dipectod te the shertff, ria 
wlpal quly of this aifiece Ia ta loole afer the weed, sand overze ine 
4 the furest ; the ead TA short, An offer of consideration ts he ; 
@ preservation of ed ia the FvatiON OF HOH, 
jo the fareat ¥ WhO takes in the eattle of ctrangere fit 
food ba ve awlstment, add peeeives for the Ring's ase the tack money 
whieh heeaiies die far sel agiotwont, 
A Chae differs fromi a forest, inasmuch as there is comparatively lithe 
Aauihers oF tree timber of It, afd from & Park, aver ata, beeanae IF is not 
enclosed ; but it is & Feeeptacle of Deer and other Beasts of the Fo: 


Peat. 
Hut we mivet vat make this a a & carta de forest, and it is naw time 
to inquire what are Heasts of Forest, Venerie (ar more properly Vouary), 
rea, 


» wad War ; 

made the Beasts of Venary (which 
those skilled ia woodcraft,) five — 
The Hart, The Hinde, The Have, Phe Hoar, The Wolf, These, says Bu- 
deus, are always accounted Heasts of Venery and Forest. To him who 
objected to the eegaretion of The Hart and The Hind or Hinde, as the old 
Haglish write it, the old Woodman auswered—True it is they are Beasts 
of one kind, yet are they of several seasons: for, hath not the Hart his 
season in the summer, and doth not the season of the Hinde begin when 
the Hart’sis aver? Is it answered? 

The “ five wild Beasts” called Beasts of Ohase were the Buck, the Doe 
(or Doo as it was anciently written,) the Fox, the Martin (grnerey writ- 
ten in the old books Martera or Martroa,) and the Roe. In this class the 

ity of the Buck and Doe is divided for the same reason that separated 
Hart aad the Hind. 

According to Manwood, the Hare, the Cony, the Pheasant, the Par- 
tridge, and none other, are beasts and fowls of Warren, But Lord Coke 
catalogue. f 
pleasant, and we hope it will not be unpleasant to you, kind 
carried back to the good greenwood where the mavis and 
je are singing in the old days of Lincoln reen and the ye Ane 

ng’s 


a 


Parestera and 
were alae galled Beasts af Porest bh 





f 


and cloth-yard arrow, when bold Robin Hood made free with the 
; and, long after that time, to read of the different hounds, and 
il the rest of it ; and how there is difference between Beasts 
Chase. Are not the first Silvestres tantum, the latter Campes- 
Do not the beasts of the forest make their abode while Phe- 
the horizon in the great coverts and secret places in the 
in the night-season do they not repair unto the lawns, mea- 
res, and pleasant feeding places; are they not, therefore, 
u Beasts of the wood? Whereas, the Beasts of Chase do reside all 
time in the fields, and upon the hills and high mountains, where 
on the watch, and can see round about them afar off and so pre- 
But when the sister of Phoebus ruleth the hours or de- 
to her Endymion, they do feed as the rest in meadows, lawns, and 
pastures ; wherefore they be , Beasts of the Field. Q. B. D. 

Vert { as we have seea is anything, and, we might add, everything 
green ; nor should we be far wrong if we included in the term all trees 
and plants from aa oak to a primrose or violet. The very name raises 
visions of Haut-bois and Sub-bois, and glades, and lawns, and all the minor 
pleasaunces of the forest. So much for Vert ; but what is Venison '—a 
question to be asked, 

“Oh! Every Alderman can answer that.” 

Your wn, most exquisite ornament of Cockaigne: your pardon, 
Sir. venison is talked of in his presence, the savoury haunch and 
his own peouliar walk therein, or the eppetising pasty, is vividly painted 
on the retina of the ic mind's eye of your alderman ; but he 
may not know that, strictly and woodcraftily speaking, neither of these 
mouth-watering dishes have, now, a right to the name. 

“No right to the name t”’ 

“No, Sir, not much. The ragged bullet now brings down the buck 
that furnishes forth his well-spread table ; and if you will take the trou- 
ble to look into the old hunting books, to say nothing of my Lord Coke, 

ou will flad that Venison or Venaison derives its name @ venatione—from 
ex venati pe J 
; ey - of eg a Ty 
speaking, venary,— who sprang from Sea 
do with them ; rather hates them, because of their counter- 
her Adonis and his uatimely end by the tusk of one of the 
brutes— beasts of venary are so termed because they are gotten by hunt- 
ing, we are told ; and hunted a beast of venary must be before he can lay 
claim to the title of venison, in strictness of speech. Thus, the Roe is, 

, A. law of the f 
or even pheasan 

is no venison, 

It is true that he is no beast of the forest: but still hunt him to the 
death and venison he is, according to Cox.§ Further, no beast of the fo- 
rest that is animal soli et nocwum—the fox, the wolf, the martin, for 
e —is venison © feseane they be no meat, but caro corum est nociva.”” 
Note a distinction, however,—the Bear, though good meat, is no venison, 

i I but, moreover, no beast of the 
a beast of the forest, sed non 2 
converso.”’ Now, on the other side, animalia gregalia non sunt nociva ; take 
the Wild Boar, for instance : but, when he leaveth © the sounder,” trust- 
eth to his own strength, and “ for the pleasure of man” wandereth alone, 
he is called Sanglier, and a Singlere, because he is singularis. And, though 

u , he is not nocivus, “ and is venison and to be eaten.” Thea, again, 

y Sir, your alderman will not, I presume, call a hare venison ; but 
a hare is. Go to the old books and you will see it there laid 
down that “ The Hare is venison too.” 
Inter q 


StH 


8, 


Hf 
if 


LieHT 
if H. 





ot, if you cannot do it with a single ball, and he 


‘ e 

no magailoquent in its praises. “ The next and third” (beast of ve- 
nary and forest) “ which, by old Foresters is called the King of all beasts 
Comune, © Go Siva cnt is called, the first year, a Leveret ; the second 
7) ; the third year, a Great Hare. The Lord Mayor who, for the 
time in his life went hunting, in those palmy ¢ jays when Common Hunt 

no sinecurist, = have prepared himself for the field = have fired 

; is lordshi 


d 
of one of those old t 





and one of his attendants, cap in hand, cries—“ My Lord, 
re is coming this way!” “Let him come,” replies the 
or drawing his couteau de chasse—* Let him come ; I’m 

ow this was a really brave Lord Mayor ; ignotum omne, 

was warned that “the King of all Beasts of Venary”’ 
lordship quailed not. 
conclusion or rather two conclusions which follow, we 





to forests, which, 
John, were, by 
again from the same. 





no venison unless hunted. Shoot him with buck- | would 





THe #tviow. 


may, taking Lord Coke for our guide, state Ist. that whatsoever beast of 
the forest is for the food of man, that is venison. 2nd, Whatsoever beast 
of the forest is not for the food of man, that is not venison.* 

The attempt to keep up the forest laws, so odious to men and dogs— 
for the poor dogs which did not belong to the Norman aristocracy were 
mutilated to prevent their hunting, as poor Fangst knew to bis cost— 
was continued in the last century. The Selborne historian relates how 
Brigadier-General Emanuel Scroope Howe (who married aan 4 na- 
tural daughter of the flery Prince by Margaret Hugha, and was one of 
the grantees of Walmer and her sister forest Aisholt, Ayles Holt, or Alice 
Holt,) endeavoured to keep up the royalties by adding to the deer both 
fed and fallow, German wild boars and sows, aid, at one tithe, a wild 
bull of buffalo, to the great tertot of the neighbourhood —" but the coun- 
try rose tipon them and destroyed t * Nothing seetis to have come 

this insarreetion ; and it shows how eotmpletely civilization had put 

the forest-law-power, Just “ the eounthy” acting fn this way 
wg Moreen Wien T a 3 of U py ae pay he warns 6 
astly aeoris as those tithe fPoen val wit 
teesit i the time of hit of the wheek ing Had hat etek round with Koodo 
Salt littages, 

OF the © wild beaste” whieh Poatt Ih the forest and chase, and ate eon: 
fined ih the park, we aFé, How, to Consider the deer only. 

Pinet te tuajeaty afd might eoties Phe May howe ver oir anéestote 
have stivred Hp theit enthasiagm to the pitch of @alliag The Hare the 
King of the Hoaste of wouare, there ean be i doubt that The Hart, © that 
ust Holle, Worthy, and stately beast’? justly elatiis the fret place among 
them all. 7% he eonetuded ner eek, 


Sa 


THLE LAST OF AN OLD SCHOOL, 
BY JAMBS HANNAY, 

Land Chesterlield’s is one af these Feputations whieh veoupy a peouliag 
pouven: He is at ouee very famous and very little kaowa, Ryrery 

wily ie familiag with the aame, aad few with the man. Yet ane s@ pe 
vowned deserves to be better anderstaad ; a reflection whieh | hape will 
Justify me in having undertaken ta write about him naw, 

His family was ancient and sea. though it did not make ite ap- 
peerenes in the avy till the suspicious epoch of James 1. The first 
Jarl of Ohesterticld fought for the king in the civil war, The second 
earl is only remem! hy the fact, that Dryden dedicated a translation 
to him, for whieh he seems to have returaed those solid acknowledgments 
which it was the fashion to make, and not the fashion to refuse, The 
third earl was a gloomy saturaine Jacobite, as ualike his son as possible. 
* He had neither the will nor the power to teach me any thing,” says 
ovr Philip Dormer, the fourth earl. But the lady whom he married 
brought in a flow of brilliant blood, to which her son, the famous earl, 
owed an immense deal of his talents, She was a Saville, a daughter of 
that eminent Marquis of Halifax whom Macaulay describes so well. Ha- 
lifax’s writings are extant,—not nearly so well known as they ought to 
be,—and one is struck in them with the similarity of talent be- 
tween him and his here is the same worldly wisdom and 
piquant shrewdness, the same good-nature and graceful vivacity, the 
same pointed smart sayings. Young Philip was born in London in 1694, 
and brought up in the house of his maternal grandmother, At the age of 
eighteen he went to Cambridge,where he stayed two years. He and his set 
were called the ‘“‘ Witty Club” there ; for Lord Stanhope, as he then 
was styled, was very precocious. He was early noted for his cleverness 
and his wildness, for blending literature and pation together. It was 
the jolly time of Queen Anne, when a certain convivial tone 
English life. Oue tamous political club took its name from Kit-Kat pies ; 
another, equally famous, from October ale. The Secretary of State 
opened as many bottles of Burgundy as he did despatches. Poor Po 
found that his health could not stand the literary life,—that you could 
not perfect your taste without ruining your nerves. Whatever gay 
young men were doing, we may be sure Lord Stanhope was doing. But 
¢ was not a common “ faust man ;”’ a character, indeed, apt to be a fool, 
in that time asin this. He was fond of letters, and he was ambitious. 


wit 


He was a well-balanced character ; took pleasure and work in fair pro- | does 


portions, like wine-and-water. Throughout life he 
medium. It was a favourite maxim of his, that b P 
—e assisted each other. In fact, he was in pleasure exactly what a 
practical man is in business ; he kept accounts square,—knew if you 
overdraw on your health Nature will dishonour your bill,—and was pru- 
dent in the midst of excesses, This is the man-of-the-world’s point of 
view, and Chesterfield very early had the eee it complete. 

In 1714, he his summer at the —_ t August Queen 
Anne died. Tory ministry of Oxtord Bolia, ke was scattered 
to the winds, Swift departed ery J and fierce to Dublin. In came the 


pre erved this kind of 





hou e of Hanover, in the person of I. The Whigs were in their 

lory when the new parliament met in 1715, and nothing was talked of 
bat ™ ments of the late ministry, Jacobite plots intrigues, Eng- 
land’s honour sacrificed to France by the recent peace of Utrecht, and so 
forth. The Stanhopes were very busy in politics just then ; and Lord 
Stanhope was brought in for a Cornwall borou, he was of age. 
I have said that the old earl, his father, was a Tory and Jacobite, never- 
theless the son came in asa Wig. In those days a thorough-going Tory 
usually held notions about the divine right of kings, the sacreduess of 
their persons and prerogatives, the house of Stuart, and the — st 


; | Charles the Martyr, such as a man like Chesterfield could no more 


than he could have held the doctrines of the Brahmins, He had no sen- 
timent, no romance. He did not care for the white rose ; he had no feel- 
ing for traditions, which are the very life of Tory politics, He viewed 
politics as he did every thing else— the worl shrewd point of 
view. Now the Jacobites were, with few exceptions, men of quite a dif- 
ferent stamp ; sincere bigh churchmen, or jolly obsti country gentle- 
men, such as the man of whom Fielding said, that he was afraid his land 
be sent over to Hanover. Their weak points were such asa man like 
Chesterfield saw at a glance ; their good ints were far above his level. 
For the essential feature of the eighteenth-century man was knowing- 
ness ; he suspected and derided enthusiasm ; Chesterfield was an 
eighteenth-century man allover. Accordingly, we need not wonder at 
the side he took; and as he was young, lively, and audacious, he took 
it decidedly. The Parli tells us, that in his maiden 
speech, on the articles of impeachment of the Duke of Ormond, he 
a, eh eee cee open A og Ch Dee 
but that he was persuaded the safety is country required that should 
be made of those who had tt in 80 infamous a manner.”’ This was pretty 
. One of the opposite party, finding the young gentleman so ve- 
hement, hinted to him that they were aware that he was not of age, and 
—— right to be speaking at all. He took the hint and departed to 
‘a 
No doubt French influence had a great effect on Chesterfield, and es- 
pecially in imbuing him with that profound re for elegant maaners 
which distinguished him through life. The long reign of Louis XIV. 
was just coming to an end; and the whole —_ ad been one of social 
brilliance in France,—of good talk, happy wit, polish, and pleasure. In 
these matters the French were ahead of us; because for a great part of 
the seventeenth century we had been intent on far higher matters. 
The civil war had broken up our social life ; the land had been fall of 
Puritans and sectaries, who despised the Graces as much as they did the 
Muses. The effect of these events lasted, of course, long after the events 
themselves. The Restoration brought us a court, which, though it imi- 
tated France, did not so thoroughly catch its manners as it did its mo- 
rals. The Queen-Anne literature, the essays of Addison and Steele— 
graceful in treatment as they were excellent in —were now work- 
ing a change, yet the change was working slowly. And when the house 
ot Geneve? came to the throne at the now before us, English life 
iu the highest quarters was comparatively rade. Ladies of rank wrote 
sentences which their great-granddaugbters would now scarcely 
venture to read out | A maid-of-honour, under the first George, was 
a good of a cask of ale. When one opens Sir Charles " 
one ’s model heroines using such pbrases as “ it” 
and the “deuce.” Chesterfield was full of the superiority of the French 
society to our own ; he admired it, and it in retura admired him. We 
have several testimonies to their — His French was i by 
Fontenelle, as was his wit by Pope, his speeches by Horace Walpole, and 


his manners by e body. 
to the court of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 





’ | George IL, as geutleman of the bedchamber. For the next few years we 


find him attached to that court; 
parliament, aad de: 
all the able men of the 


voting occasionally and speaking in 
himself to society and to literature. He knew 
y ; corresponded with Swift, and visited Pope 





was called “ lawing” —cutting off three claws with- 
To this mutilation into effect an 
carry —_ ~+ inquisition 


rvaded | | 


triu 
; | party, 


July 18 


at Tyrickenham Young, ofthe Aight Thought, celebented bim im hie ex- 
quisite epigram, when, called on for an wapromptu, he borrowed his dia- 
mond, and scrawled, 
“ Behold a miracle instead of wit ; 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.” 


Occasionally he went down to Derbyshire, and me among his an- 
cestral trees, He had no love for the country ; he daisies and 
buttereups as only fit for the raptures of milkimaida, He liked St. James's 
Street and White's, the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the tender-green of 
a gaming table, —not iow and stream. “ are no tolerable 
winter-quarters,” he says, “ but Paris and London.” Of all pleasures, 
soelety was his favourite ; and society soon welcomed him as its greatest 


ornament, 
At thirty-two he eueeeeded to the earldom ; the after (1727), 
George L died. The fer that, Chesterfield west bo the H ; 6, a8 
tibassador to Holland, He was fond of play; and the fru ines 
iked & than who lost his toney—as he did Y iw beer in life —with a 
gous grace. But he bad every requisite for a diplotiatict. sie apart 
his manners, he had substantial talents and sefise ; and his manners 


were reelaating: There is a & ia oe OF his letters to 
badly Ruffolk « 
How,” he ple here with ai 


Ly I a ‘4 ich .* hutiour: " You tust 
et ' \ 
bili eareetenueue Nese ete’ je 
and examined f. Fiowe OF the young Thristian 
cont aad exemplary; afd he Fenouneed Ais Likewess With great dea: 
toa.” ‘This pleasnatey be Ph aps ah hit, ate 


ty eon tributed 

Nis eueeems. He perform mpeety saeveraly ly, got the Garter, vd 

Was Made steward of the hai Sol | + after | iB Srare. ia Fb, 
ut, wee was cblaniiseed 4 


Yoted agaist Walpole’s Rxcise is place. 
Neat ha he martied Melosina de Behulenberg, @ Hatural tenguler wt 
OP 


4 2] 
tie Was How & member of perhaps the most brilliant of all madera, 
tinns—-the opposition to Bie Robert Walpele’s ministry, Boling: 

roke's stately uy Ae ee, Pulteney’s scarcely infurior talent, 
talkers and writers the best ia Ragland, were all arrayed against Sip 
Hohert and the court, Phe incessant oy was, that the country Was being 
ruined by corruption at home, and saerifioed to Hanover abroad. Ohes- 
terfield Was at this time ¥ hateful to George If. Hanover was 
the tender point to toueh the monareh on, aad Chesterfield aooordingly 
made the most of it, In @ paper of the time, called Fig's Joreal’ We 
wrote (among other things) aa essay on the German princes and their 
armies, which is a y specimen of his talents in this kind of way ; 
indeed, it would not dishonour the name of Addison, 

Chesterfield spoke in the Lords’ pretty wently, and with the suc- 
cess which attended him in most things. Par pr et {I reporting was 
then in its infancy, We have, however, one h of his at length, that 
which he made, in 1737, against the bill for submitting dramas to a cen- 
sorship ; and it justifies his reputation by its lucidity, its elegance, and 
its strokes of pleasantry, 

For the next few years he was still in opposition. At last Walpole’s 
long reign ended ; and now the patriots who had turned him out could 
hot agree among themselves, could not retain power. Lord Gran- 
ville’s administration (commonly called the drunken in from 
that very able man’s love of Bur y) did not last long. A coalition 
government was established by the Pelhams, to whom Chesterfield wag 
related ; and in the ever-famous year 45, he again went as ambassa- 
Aye the Hague, and in August to Dublia, as lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
an 


His lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was a bright spot in his life. The times 
were very trying. A rebellion was on foot, of which no man could esti- 
mate the danger, and a rebellion which naturally looked to Ireland for 
sympath aid. Chesterfieid — every body by his affability ; 
ptm ea every thing without fuss, without show ; took care of all pro- 
per precautions, Two capital and characteristic anecdotes belong to this 

riod. “ Your excellency’s coachman,”’ reported a solemn person to 

im, * goes to mass!” “ Does he?’ said Chesterfield ; “1°U take care he 
not drive me there!’ Another time, an official came rushing into his 
room in the morning, “ They're rising in !” He looked at his 
watch : “ Well, sir ; its nine o'clock, and ought to be.” He plumed himself 
on this polite coolness ; and, joined to his tact, suavity, and real good 
sense, it made him one of the most popular lord-lieutenants Ireland ever 
had, Some may think, that these sayings were made for the 
events, rather than ok &. 3 no doubt this is the case with 
*srest on very good authority, And 
as we are on qo colloquial wit, let us look at one or two 
5 from his blagraphera, and from the lively pages 

of Horace Walpole. 

Somebody told him that the famous singer the Viscontina said she was 
only twenty-four. “ She means four stone, I »” he replied. On 
one occasion he had to lay before IL, for sigoature, the patent of 
appointment of a man whom the ki tested. IL. over 
it, and then exclaimed angrily, “ J’d rather give il to thedevil.” “ With all 
my heart, your majesty ; but you observe that it is addressed to our right trusty and 
well- He made a very clever impromptu in verse. Sir 





beloved covsty |” 
Thomas Robinson, who was an immensely tall man, challenged him to 
write on him. Chesterfield wrote, 
“ Unlike my subject now shall be my song ; 
It shall be wily and it sha’n’t be long.* 

One of his clever sayings sprang out of a very clever little bit of hie 
pee pce here was a certain Lord R— of that time, who was 
‘ond of dabbling in amateur surgery, and who fancied that he shone es- 
pecially in the use of the lancet. The party were very much in want of 
@ vote, and away went Chesterfield to Lord R—. Of course his health 
was naturally inquired after. “ Why,” says Chesterfield we “Pm 
rather out of sorts to-day ; a slight oppression of the head—fullness,” 
Lord R— was all attention, and instantly suggested blood-letting. “ You 
think it necessary? I have heard so much of your lordship’s skill, that 
I should be glad if you would try your lancet on me.” So he bared his 
arm, lost the usual quantum, and after binding it up ome. he asked (with 
the inimitable easy air which we can fancy) whether his lord “ was going 
to the House that afternoon?” Lord R— had not intended ; was there 
any thing going forward? Of course 
mph ; and he told his friends afterwards that he had “sep for the 

which was more than any of them could say. 
After leaving Ireland he was made Secretary of State, which high pes 
746 to 1748. 
appened, had never 
written a line, would have indissolubly, as it has painfully, connected him 
with our literary history. It is the most painful part of his life, bat it 
must not be passed by. 

Of course a man of that rank, who had written in periodicals, defended 
the interests of dramatic authors in the House of Lords, and who was fa- 
mous, far and wide, for wit and courtesy, was looked up to by literary 
men as a Patronage was just goiag out. bat had not gone ; and 
it was still not unusual for writers to receive gifts from lords, as Dryden 
had received one from ’s own grand-father. 

One writer of that time just beginning to be known,—a burly, 
melanchely man, in whose massive face noble genius and piety and deep 
religious sentiment struggled h the traces of poverty, of sorrow, 
ap wo . “wae pa my ed ie beta vist. 

com woke up into a giant t, asight,— 
ted the co ‘of Lord Chesterfield in 1747. ene eer pe (for he was 
now es He was just 

\ . His fame was not made. He had published the Life 
But he was still not an established man ; and as for Bos- 


nown. Jobnson tells little about it, and Chesterfield notaing at all. 
is that Johnson took deep offence ; and seven 
when the Dictionary was coming out, and Chesterfield, retired from 
polities, still writing occasionally in the World, wrote two in 
support of the for a that immortal letter 
to him, which Boswell teased him into giving him at a later 
which every body who calls himself a man-of-letters — 
This business is still involved in some mystery. 
the noble was too ious on the score 
t it has been 
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was fundamentally good-natured I do believe, and I hope that he acted 
from error rather than design on this occasion, 

Next year, ‘48, he gave up the seals of seeretaryship, partly from bad 
health, partly because the great Pelham, the Duke of Newcastle, did not 
behave well to him, and interfered with the ery of his office. It ts 
highly characteristic of him, that the very night he left the government 
he made his ap at the gaming-table at White's. In office he never 
touched a dice-box. 

Up to this time Chesterfield bad generally lived in Grosvenor Square, 
or in the well-known Chesterfield House, which still belongs to his repre- 
eentatives ; and where the rich and classic apartments, with their books 
and their busts, in which be enjoyed the lettered luxury of bis rank, are 
still ved as he left them. But now, on retiria active public 
life, he bought and improved a villa at Blackheath, which was the favour- 
ite dwelling of the remainder of his prolonged days, Here he had a gar- 
den, of which be was fond ; here be tended his apricots, and read his books : 

Wrote many of those letters to his Son, by which he is best known and 
will always be remembered, and whieh are very interesting i!lustra- 
tions of the eighteenth century. 

soi Was bora Whett Chesterfield was at the Hague, in “92, the year 
before his MarFiage, Aid Was sixteenth Feats old when he gave up the se- 
retarye ip As his wilt had fo children, he felt alt intense interest in this 
Yaa ; abel it is & great sigh of Lady Chesterfeld’s good-nature ani affee- 
tion for het husbaitd, that she shored this interest With hilt, Whatever 
elee we tay think of the matter, 1 at we shall agree that, having 
the boy, it Wae bis duty to do the best he could for Kini: aid Tt fs Certain, 
that if youhe Philip had been the lawful heir to the tithe (juetead of What 
he wae) tently tides oFeR, the father could hot have Hore Al tion 
about hit, oF taken more paltie with him, 
Reheol ; thea sent hi oa the Continent, with an eminent scholar fie his 
tutor ; then to Leipsig, ta | German ; Hext to Paria, to be polished 
The following pa  Tyom & letter of his to a Preaek lady of high Faak 
ehowe Ws What his design Was: 


* AsT am infinitely fond of this child, and shall take 4 pride in Making some 
thing oF him, sinoe Vhelleve the materials are ond wy iy jan 38, to waite TA hi 
what t ve never res met with ja aay ane tadividual. 
\ Five. this pa t Pyne wins Wis 
ikewise 4 man of sense, fir the sulid | raat | woe 4 
wie! Til Yatroeee him Sit ease, Chest ‘manners 
@ Will introduce him, that ease 
tainly are nowhere to be found but ta brance." 
Tn fact, he aspired to make the boy a complete man, according to his no- 
tions of what such a character was,—a person fitted to shine and trivmph 
in the high places of the world. And we leara the world of that day by 
seeing how he set about it. a 
Certainly he no pains, There are nearly four hundred of his 
letters to him extant, beginning with little Latin ones, to teach him Latia 
j and Freach oues, to teach him French ; and elementary 
phy history, As Secretary of State he wrote 
many ; aad through life he wenton, With the letter to Montes- 
u, or the letter to 


ean, What is hest im 
Buglichian, whe ts 
ve him possessed af ; 
‘ 2 CORMpAniCs inte 


_ 1 graces, Which car 


He sent him te Weetiiieter | 


most characteristic of all. Half-an-hour or so before his death, the 
servant opened bis bed-curtains, and announced his friend, Mr. Dayrolles. 
| The old earl moved his bead, and his last words were, “ Give Dayrolles a 
| chair.’ This was the latest gleam of that sleepless courtesy for which 
| he bad been famous through life ; and it is with a strange mixture of hu- 
| mour and tenderness, and many serious reflections on the age and the 
| man, that one contemplates it. He died in 1778. He had been born 
| only a few years after the death of Charles II., and he died several years 
| after the birth of George IV., so that he forms a link between the fine 
| ntlemen of those two epochs; and be certainly had more elegance 
| than the earlier of the two sets, and much more Wit than the later of 


| them. 
He was, in faet, the last of an old school, He had not been twent 
ree in his grave, when the troubles which he had predieted broke forth 
i Burope. A period of tumult came on ; Burope was shaken to ite foun- 
dations, in an “cc of great ona, great crimes, great ideas, and great 
action, The tnhealthy stillness was broken by a thundet-storm. We 
now have, with all our faults, a greater earnestness, a higher literature, 
larger huttian aympathies, than the men among whom Chesterfeld lived 
could boast, But we shall do well to remember, that he too, afer his 
fashion, represtutee exeelleneles Whieh ought fot te be forgotten, and 
Will alwaye be true : aid Teontees that T for ORE Cannot tinh 





ideas whie 


away without kindly Meling and admiration fom contemplating the 
iieiiory of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
SR 
THE POSTMAN'’S KNOCK, 

The postivan’s knoek is more audible than ever ia London : 
Ni 1F does ab acknowledgment get 
Awd 18 @ letter of love : 
| aid— What is still further a matter of interest to—it is heard at an ear 
liek howe than ever ia the morning. Mr. Hrigas, a year oF HWO ago, Was 
daily obliged to bustle off from Prospect Villas to the City without wait 
ing tar the general postman, Whose Visite Were tormlastinaty delayed 
beyoud the hour when Briggs could conscientiously romain ta the 
of his family ; bat now, before the breakfast is well ended, up eames the 
postman, with @ letier to state that Aunt Jane will arrive on a Fisit that 
ver , aad will reach Ruston Aquare by six o'clock—whieh will just 
enable Briggs ta call for her on his way home from his offiee ; whereupon 
he blesses Howlaud Hill, and cepa cityward in a benevolent frame of 
mind, And here we are reminded that the postiman's kaook is, after all, 
hot @ Hecessary part of the arrangements ; lov if we would oaly observe 
fair play towards the dignitaries of St, Mariin’s le Grand, as a means of 
enabling them to observe fuir-play towards us, we should provide letter- 
boxes in our doors; the postiman’s weary trudge would become marvell- 
ously shortened ia time though not in distance; and every Briggs or 
Paterfamilias would be the better for it. 

The new postal district reform goes on bravely : we have alpen gained 

ie 








uie oltaire, off went the letter to Philip Stanhop 
te taught him all he knew about mea business ; wrote freely and 
jiously of the ch ters and politics of that time, which alone would 
make these documeats of high value, As soon as the boy was old enough, he 
got him into the diplomacy, and he strained every nerve of his interest 
and connection to push him forward. 

In the first of the objects I mentioned just now he succeeded. Philip 
Stanhope became a man of solid attainments and good sense, but as for 
the polish, there a deficiency seems to have been ony | ot em aay ; the 

n was good, but the surface was dull. Chesterfield laboured to give 

m external brilliancy as a sculptor works at his marble. He writes 
again and again on the subject. 

These letters, intended to form the lad’s manners and suggest 
various reflections. It is au obvious remark, that he insists with im- 
mense earnestness on points, naj the highest which can employ a rational 
being’s attention. But we must remember, Ist, that he was addressing 
@ person whom he thought already of a love of the solid excel- 
lencies of life, and with a view to a special deficiency in him ; 2d, that 
he was addressing a pe destined to a icular career,—to shine in 
the t world, such as the t world then was in Europe. 

e must be fair to Lord Chesterfield. It would be perfectly silly to 
class him, on account of all this stress upon the graces, with a man like 
Brammell ; for these graces with him were means to an end, and the end 
was social consequence, or political power. He wanted his son to be a 
great personage ; and he argued that these were the arts by which that 
success was at It was a practical view. set no ex- 
traordinary value on kings or potentates, on birth or rank. As for the 
latter, he rather at men who plumed themselves on pedigree ; 
and one of his essays in the World is against them. His own descent was 
excellent Pie he bung up two portraits ee those of his ancestors, 
one marked Adam de Stanhope, the other Eve de Stanhope, to quiz the 
vanity of birth. But be knew that the world was governed by kings, 
ponone. and men of family, and that they in their turn were ov 

y men of tact and address ; and he wanted his son to be conspicuously 
a man of tact and sddress. If you had got Chesterfield quietly in a cor- 
ner, in a serious mood,—let us say on a gray at Blackheath, with 
the scud coming up the sky in a sea-breeze,—and said to him, What 
is the chief end of man? Is at the chief end of man to shine in Newcastle House, 
or to make the Prince of Wales laugh at a stupid party ? he would have shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and said, “ These are all vanities; but such is the 
world, and we have to act in the world as we find it—Que voulez-vous ?” 
There was no doubt a whole world of feelings lying deep in his nature 
which he never gave utterance to, Unquestionably, he was no trifler, 
He distinctly icted the French Revolution in one of his letters some 





forty years before it began. His judgment of men and books was sound. 
When Hume's works to , he saw their merit; when Robert- 
son’s first hi came out, he declared its excellence. That, with so 


istory 

much solid ability, he should have joined such a regard for superficial 
attractions, shows us a great light into the character of those times, but 
should not induce us to underrate him. In fact, to judge of any man, we 
must try and put ourselves in Ais position ; we must make up our 

Chesterfield was not John Knox. A geranium is 
uarrel with the lily because it is not a gera- 
io so, won’t help me one whit to understand 
either of them ; but it wili very probably make me notably unjust to the 


one I do not like. 
No doubt that was an paints 028 Gates was too tho- 
roughly a man-of-the-world not to traces of the world to which 


great deal of earnestness, and a disposition to ex- 
cuse every thing in characters not utterly worldly, which shows that utter 
worldliness was exceedingly common and fashionable. Low theories of 
haman nature were in vogue, theories which undervalued all worth in 
man and woman, which taught that self- 


eee Oe ee ee doctrine of manners bore the 
of the period in which he lived. 

manners of evidently took their rise in feudalism. It was 

feudal castles that that chivalrous loyalty to 

for rank and age, that respect for one’s own dignity, 

with a respect for every body else's, 

the Black Prince waited behind the chair 
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forty tes by it in the first morning delivery ; and as time is money 
to a man so thoroughly commercial as Joha Bull, those minutes do really 
increase our national wealth. What the districts mean, is not yet clearly 
kaown to all ; but the knowledge is gradually coming. There are mons- 
ter maps of London staring at us in the shop-windows, belonging to 
Guides, and Handbooks, and newspap ppl ts—ma) 
Too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind, 

as Hood might have said—maps in which N. and W., and E. C, and 8. B., 
and other initials, are shewn as belonging each to a huge slice taken out 
of the metropolis. But before treating of these initials and districts, it 
may be well to show how the wonderful postal system of the great city 
has grown up. 

Our country post was originally carried by special messengers, by 
common carriers, or by relays of packhorses, according to the circum- 
stances of the times, or the energy of individuals: the letters from one 
part to another of the same town being easily managed by foot-messen- 
= each letter being the subject of separate bargain or arrangement. 

he corporation records of Bristol contain an entry of one penny given 
to a carrier for conveying a letter to London. It was not until time 
of Charles I. that a regular system was established for conveying letters 
between the capitals of the two kingdoms. In 1635, the king issued a 
proclamation, commanding “ his postmaster of England for foreign — 
to settle a morning-post or two, to ran night and day between Edin- 
burgh and London, to go thither and come back again in six days, and 
to take with them all such letters as shall be directed to any post-town 
oe on geet Sint cant ane 8 tne Sy eee ee ee ee 
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courtiers ; and to secure this Ss private persons were 
to carry letters as a source of profit. is right was tested in 1 
the common council of London set up a 
government ; they were instantly 
lege, and compelled to abandon their plan. 
——_ is not a modern invention ; for it appears that in 1683, 
one urray established a = for the conveyance of let- 
ters and small parcels about London ts suburbs ; he assigned this to 
William Dockwra. The plan, however, was denounced by the ultra- 
Protestant party, as a contrivance of the Jesuits ; and it was alleged that 
if the were examined, they would be found full of popish plots. 
Nevertheless, Dockwra worked his post for several years ; till its profits 
excited the envy of the government, who seized it on the of its 
being an infrin nt of the rights of the crown, granting him a i 
to compensate fim for the loss. This was the commencement of the Lon- 
don district post, of which Dockwra was ——— appointed comp- 
troller, a all the changes, political and civil, of a century and 
a half, this on post remained a separate department of the general 
Post-office until 1854. No limit appears to have been placed by Dockwra on 
the weight of a packet sent by bis but its value was restricted to £10. 
The comptroller brought himself into trouble in 1698. The officers and 
messengers under him declared, in a memorial to the Treasury, that “ he 
wilfully doth what in him lyes to lessen the revenue of the — 
office, that he may farm it or get it into his own 3 that “ be for- 
bids taking in any bandboxes (except — small), and all parcells above 
a pound, which when they were taken, did bring in considerable advant- 
age to the office, they being now at great charge sent by porters into the 
city, and by coaches and watermen into the country, which formerly 
went by penny-post messengers, much cheaper and more satisfactory ;” 
and that “he stops, under spetious pretences, most parcells that are 
taken in, which is great damage acy: mney wit any ey customers, 
or spoiling their goods, and many times hazard the life of the patient 
when pb is sent by .’ He was, moreover, 


649, when 
in rivalry with that of the 
against for breach of privi- 





from Limehouse in the east, to the furthest part 


several times in the same day, and the neigh- 

ith, Chiswick, westward ; | the 
gate. 
and 
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socten, when he was in his eightieth year. His last scene was one of 


bosom Ph 


We do not here toueh upon the large subject of the general post. with 

its mail-coaches and mail-packets ; or upon Mr, Palmer's invention, which 
jcomverted slow tuto rapid conveyanee; or upon the state pensions, 
| through which the ey “heirs of the Duke of Schomberg.” and 
the Dukes of Grafton and Marlborough, obtain large sums eanually ont 

| of the postal revenues ; or upon the franking system, where-by “ Dr. 
Crichton, earrying with him a eow and divers other necessaries,” “a deal- 

| case with four flitehes of bacon,” “a case of knives and forks,” “fifteen. 
couple of hounds,”’ and “ two servant-maits going as laundresses to my 
Lord Ambassador Methuen,” were in Queen Anne’s reign “ franked” to 
their several destinations by virtue of parliamentary eivilege—we touch 
on nove of these things, but confine attention to the London distriet-post, 
During the great war with France, when taxes of all kinds were high, 
the postal rates were inereased. In 1801, the London penn -post became 
ay ropeuay-pest, confined within rather narrow district Trestte, beyond 
which there was a gone of threepenny-post, still belon ing to the London 
father than to the Ly he ayetem. It was about 1814 Tint the authorities 
began to find the old house in Lombard Street too small for the tnereas: 
| we business; but with the slowness characteristic of most official under 
jtakings in this eotintty, It Was hot until 1829 that the vast structure fA 
Bt. Martin’s le Grand wos opened —eortainly at that time the largest and 
| Aikest post-office ih the world, ahd indeed We are HOt aware that It hae 
| Sites been equalled. Large as it is, however, it fe fall to overflowing | 
the Money-order Office has beon deiven to Hid & hole over the Way i the 
central Hall is Hearly blocked ip With Host Hiartistic but probally eon: 
venient additional fevelving and sorting Foote; afd We Hay look fur: 
Wahl to & parliamentary demand for a Hew building hy and hy. The Fea: 
(let is of Gotiiee aware that in 1880 the Haile feet began to be eonvered 
hy RailWay, aid that the Humber Of letters Was Hereased hy the fveilities 
ihe ed: that ih Te4S the Hewepaperstamp Was Fedueed to one 

| penty, OMMFIAE A temptation to print sell, DAY, ANE Poet Hare HeWwEpa: 
pore than belie; aNd that in 1edl, after three years’ lidomitable parse: 
| Ferenee, Mi. Rowland Hill suecceded in bringing lute aperation one of 
the greatest social TMprovomente of OMe age —the general penny-postal 

| A¥atem—indueing those to write letters Who HeReR WRate befine, and tose 
Who had Written, fo double oF quadruple their epistalary earrespandenee, 
eae Matters heing borne in Wind, Tt will he easy to) waderstand haw 
ey, pave lee to the partition af the metrapalis inte several distinet pos: 


Tt must be remembered, Hot only that millions of letiers are every 
conveyed from ane part to anther af the metropolis iiself, but that others 
arrive daily in London from the country, that & third group leave Lon 
‘lon daily for transmission into the country, and that a fourth simply 
through London e rowe, being neither posted nor delivered therein, Onl 
combining these four groups can we rightly appreciate she magnitu 

the system. There are 11,000 post offices ar receiving-houses in the 
United agen from all of which letters may need to be transmitted te 
the metropolis, either for delivery there, or en rowe to other places; and 
as, conversely, Landon may need to send letters to all 11,000 
places, St, Martin’s. le Grand has much to do besides attending to the 
merely London letters, and indeed, beyond all this, the entire foreign and 
colonial mails are managed in London, It is on these several accounts 
that the letters passing into or out of or through London daily so vastly 
exceed in number those in any other city in the world. Great as has 
been the increase in all departments of our postal system, that of London 
eclipses all the others in rapidity of advance ; for whereas the letters of 
the whole United Kingdom d sixfold bet 1840 and 1856, those 
of London increased ninefold. The letters in which London is concerned 
now amount to more than 200,000,000 annually ; that is, in round num- 
bers, 50,000,000 posted in London for delivery in London, 50,000,000 
pone in the country for delivery in London, and 100,000,000 that leave 

adon either direct or in transitu to places all over the world. 

Now, fixing attention on 100,000, ot these letters, those which are 
delivered in on comprising more than one-fifth of all the letters that 
pass into or through any or all parts of the United Kingdom (about 
470,000,000 in 1856,) we shall at once understand how important must 
be any improvement that will expedite the delivery of these letters. 
There are about 500 of the red-coated personages who give the postman’s 
knock, each of whom delivers on an average, say 700 letters in an aver- 
age day ; the number of miles he walks in the performance of this dut 








is something wonderful ; and no one but himself can truly tell how m 
his lab are i d by any ambiguity or blunder in the direction 
of the letters. 


It was in the Second Report of the postmaster-general relating to the 
operations of 1855, that the public were first informed of a project con- 
cerning the subdivision of the metropolis into districts. A hint to 
this effect had been thrown out by the commissioners of Post-office in- 
quiry in 1837, and in by the Commons’ committee on the same sub- 
ject in 1843 ; and in ber 1854, Viscount Canning, at that time post- 
master-general, appointed a committee of officers at St. Martin’s le Grand 
to inv te the matter. The t to be examined was this—how 
best to divide London into districts, with a separate sorting-office for 
each, and hourly deliveries during twelve hours in the day. It was 
shewn that the distribution of that large portion of London district-let- 
ters intended for delivery near the place of posting, and which amount 
to about one-fifth of the whole number of London district-letters dail 
collected a ee ere the me! 
by stopping those letters at a local sorting-office, instead of sending them 
to one central office for all London. It was also rendered evident that 
the delivery of the mornin 
hour, Asa means of o! 


tal districts, two central and eight suburban ; that these should extend 
to a twelve-mile radius from Charing Cross ; that each district should be 
treated as a distinct town in regard to matters ; that each district- 
office, after col from the reeeiving-offices within its limits, should sort 
the letters, and send nine bags to the other nine districts—one to each ; 
that it should deliver, by its own postmen, the letters directed to houses 
within its limits ; that it should receive nine bags from the other nine 
districts—one from taining letters posted in those districts for 
the district in question ; that those letters should be delivered by its own 
postmen ; and that mail-earts should rapidly conve the bags from one 
district-office to another. The committee gave ives the 
plotting out the pro postal districts ; they consider 

central districts should include such an arena, having the river Thames 
for a southern boundary, as would permit the letter-carriers to reach 
points at which their deliveries would commence in about ten or 
minutes after leaving the district-office ; and that the boundaries of 
districts should, where practicable, be marked by the well-defined 
main streets or roads; keeping together, however, the several of 
any locality which has a connected and peculiar character. The eight 
country-districts were, so far as ble, te be bounded by the then ex- 
isting fi post. A map, 
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post letters depends upon the first assortment being effected previously | 
to the arrival of the mails. As London will, for postal purposes, be ia 
effect divided into ten towns, it is essential to the complete working of 
the plan that the letters should be directed accordingiy. For this pur- 
it would suffice, if to the address there were appetded initial letters” 
etes the district, as N. for the northern, 8. W. for the south western, | 
&e. ; the public of course first receiving the information, and 
all other aids being given, To enable provincial correspondents to act | 
on this suggestion, little more would be necessary than for London resi- 
dents to append the initial letters, as above, to their own, In many in- | 
stances, the address thus given would be shorter than at present: thus 
‘ Hill Street, Berkeley Square,’ might be reduced to ‘ Hill Street, W.’ 
Daring the year 1856, the Post-office authorities were — engaged 
in preparations fer this reform. The change itself became publicly known 
about the month of November ; and it is highly gratifying to hear that 
the saving of time has already been very marked. 1a the Third Report 
of the postmaster general, published in April of the present year, we find 
that more than of the letters posted in the country for delivery in Lon- 
don undergo their first sorting before they reach London at all. What is 
the consequence? The delivery begins thirty-three minutes earlier than it | 
did twelve months and ends forty-six minutes ey oe an | 
average of just about forty minutes’ saving. And when letter-wr ters | 
in the country habituate themselves still more to the use of the initial, a) 
still further saving will be effected ; for it must be remembered that al- 
though a Londoa postman knows that “ Hill Street, Berkeley Square,’’ is 
in district W,, that fact may not be known so readily by the sorters in 
the country or in the mail-train ; the letter will reach safely, but it is not 
certain that the primary sorting can be done before the letter reaches 
But this is too favourable an example, for the names almost in- 
dicate that they must be in the western district ; it is more to the purpose 
to ask whether a sorter in the country would know that “ William Street, 
New Bridge Street,” is in the East Central district, unless the initials 
EK. C, were written on the letter? The postmaster-general further tells 
us, that about one-third of the local letters, directed from one part of 
London to another, have now the initials written on them, The saving 
of time, averaging forty minutes in London generally, amounts to one 
hour at many of the suburban vil ering that this great im- 
provement has been wrought with very little addition to the public ex- 
iture, the saving of time, on perhaps 150,000 letters a day, is a posi- 
ve increase to the commercial wealth and the social comfort of the me- 
ia; and considering that all Londoners are more or less interested 
oan do is to try to aid the postmaster-gene- 








men, who, 

their chief, are earnestly imploring the Metropolitan Board of 
to effect a reform in this direction. If a letter be addressed to 
London, correct in all other partioulars, but not denoting 
who oan tell the amount of jexity produced t There 

\ ! And then the Kin: Sereote end Queen 

group varies from 
in number, In the Third Report the postmaster-general 
on of the Westbourne series as a very’embarrassing 

ouly is that name combined with the usual street, terrace, 

ere are six varieties of what may be called ternary com- 

which the first two names are Westbourne Park, and the third 

ae, eomee, place, road, terrace, or villa. The slightest blunder 

tion here yy give the poor postman half a mile of addi- 

tional walking ; and is it to be expected that a country letter-writer 
should be al keen enough to observe the nice distinctions between 
“ Westbourne Cottages” and “ Westbourne Park Villas?’ It is 
not every cottage that knows itself from a villa, although the villa looks 
disdainfully at a cot Mr. Cook, in«peotor of letter-carriers, —_ 
on some ve of 


the anomalies in the numberin 

those in the naming of streets. During his inspec 
corners of a new and unfinished street all called No. 1 ; be found a street 
built by each of whom gave a fayourite name to his own 
with No, 1 to begin sack group, and thas there were seven No, 1's 
and he found No, 95 between Nos. 14and 17 in a par- 
4 so extraordinary, that he was induced to 
inquire into its cause. “ A woman came to the door, when I requested to 
be informed why a brass number 95 should between 14 and 16 
she said it was the number of a house she formerly lived at in 
another street, and it (meaning the brass plate) being a very one, 
oe t it w do for her present as well as any 
Thus the postman’s difficulties are not a few ; and eo far as we can al- 

leviate them, it is nothing more than just s0 to do. 
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LUIGGINA. 


FROM THA FRENCH OF MADAME D’ARBOUVILLE. 


mournful marriage, George strode up and down 

Lost in a chaos of tumultuous theaghts, be 

stand face to face with his fate. 
2 

so long pursued 

realized. Luiggina was his. There had been no opposition, 

neither from circumstances springing out of the state of things he had 


iene yielded to his will: what he | ing 
yet there wasan aching void in his disen- 


is a soul even in material things ; and only in satisfying 

happiness procured. Let there be a combination of the most favour- 

the ivifying priocple of cach thing la vot present, pomesiog all 

viv ie Of hot present, og all, 

‘have nothing, the better part in us is restless and uneasy. Here 

we have one of the secrets of Providence, in loading some with benefits and 

taking others ; there is a mysterious realm, to mortal eye invisible, 
vision unenjoyed 


a fair d happiness and silent suffering, a 
struc’ 


is 
fast 


rf 


k. 
bell rang ; came in. 
seated in the parlour. She had returned to her simple 
her was a table on which lay the papers and her 
the door —< the needle was suspended in the 
% Woman ; but as George , it had resumed a 
feeling of anger rhe poner Count d’Ermont’s 
"s attitude, in her work, in the studied simplicity of 
acceptance of her new destiny, a fixed resolu- 
’s eyes than tears and despair. 
the house 


te eoree, a 
would have, and helped h She then quietly tried to keep u 
versation, the whole burden of which fell Armd Sui 
’s nnswers were at first constrained and short ; they soon dwin- 
led to monoryllables, and at last he was quite silent. Luiggina then 
opened the papers, and from time to time read aloud the most striking 


soon as the Count and Countess d’Ermont left the table and were 
in the drawing-room, George, hardly able to restrain his agitation, 
to Luiggina, and taking out of her hands her work at which she 
was again busy : “ Lui na,” said he to her, “ things cannot go on so! 
lity which kills me. We are alone: cease to 

constraint on yourself. Speak out your secret thoughts. Show 

I shall at least then be able to 

Bpreee you ; or else, be silent and weep, and let 

hope, of ameliorating your grief, diverting 

you. do not crush me beneath these careless 

: this abruptly taken up, this indifference which annihilates 
“M. d’Ermont,” replied Luiggina calmly, “did you think me foolish 

, when I consented to marry you, to design to make of your home, 

your , ® field of battle, in which after innumerable contests you 
were 0 te te Did you suppose I would condescend to step 
every day arena, to measure my strength inst yours? You 
misundertood me, Sir. Strong enduring feelings detect alt themselves 
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out in useless strife, and impotent cries ; the tward sign, 

are sufficient to themselves. You Mewred Bon Ag tas nothing ton 

$o.iny te you 5 selther you mor I can forget the past. Let us bow before 
“La 


”” answered George, “ do not put between 

er oak Sree be ek cep ik ll ak 

'o out toa man who is , that it is 

mR Rees, ote Dew Ge dace = ~ pyr 
. Sir, is a cry of the soul to God ; it is a tear accepted 

repulsed ; but which neither asks nor exacts happiness as ite reward. 

You eay you wish to repent. No! you wish to anaul the consequences of | 


; happiness of 
pa ae me my life of all aim, all | 





the past, to appease at once your own remorse, and my grief which an- 
noys you: you wish to be happy. Alas, neither you nor I will ever again 
be happy. In your case it A just, for he who commits the fault must 
bear the punishment. In my case, I bow to the trial God imposes on me 
throagh you. Now, arrange your life as it suits you best ; tell me your 
plans, your will, and I will conform to them ; dispose of me as of | 
self; you shall never be met either " resistance or contradiction. 

“ What are you talking about obedience and submission? What I want 
is your love; I must have it, cost what it may.” 

“M. @’Ermont!” again said Luiggina, her voice slightly faltering, 
“ hear me, and believe me you had best follow the advice I give you. Ne- 
ver recur toa subject of discussion which both should be careful to avoid ; 
remember that I am probably the only woman in the world with the right 
to tell my husband to his face that I love another man. I have too much 
self-respect to use my power and — you eo low. I wish to be silent 
and I will be silent ; a thick veil 1 conceal the secret feelings of my 
heart. But do not, by imprudent language or offensive exactions, raise 
that veil. There are words and a name, which you ought never again to 
force from my lips.” 

“That name!” exclaimed George, “ ab, call upon it sometimes, that I 
may not always hear it ——. 7 triumph— I am crushed 
—TI am at your feet : look, I weep, I am wretched --do not be unmerciful ! 
pardon, pard f° ; 

And George knelt before Luiggina, and laid his burning head on his 
wife's knees, which he bathed with his tears. 

“ T have forgiven you,” answered she sadly. “ I have done all I could 
for you. If you are atill wretched, it is your own fault for not knowing 
how to be satisfied with what you wanted. When despising my father’s 
will and yours, in the firm conviction that I would never willingly mar- 
ry you, you carried me off from my family and my friends, to leave me 
no alternative between disgrace and ag oe ou, you apparently 
thought you should be happy in a union ght about by violence, 
Well, Sir, every thing has succeeded as you wished. 

our submissive, resigned wife. 
t. T abandon all thou 


y I am your wife ; 
I do not rebel against my fate ; I accept 
t of revenge, and forgive you ; only I reserve to 
myself my —7 and m . Learn to endure the fate you have 
made for yourself, I will do everything for you, exoept forget. 

George rose. “ Ah, you are revenged!” cried he. 

A few minutes afterwards, a m came for Count d’Ermont's orders, 
“ Yea,” sald he, “ the horses carriage immediately. 1 want air, mo- 
tion, Let us go out; you will come with me, Madam?” 

Luiggina rose, soon returned ready for the drive. An elegant 
open carriage waited before the door. George took his place beside his 
wife, and they drove — through a beautiful and picturesque coun- 
try. Luiggina thrown back In the carriage, her arms crossed over the 
folds of her shawl, looked out mechanically. But objects flew by her 
without her noting, or perceiving them. Absent and , her thoughts 
wandered, or rather returned to the fountain-head of all thought—the 
recollections of her heart. George with a jealous eye read on his wife's 
fair brow the shadow of each impression. Her silence distressed him, for 
fe understood it. “No,” said he to himself, “I will not let ber think of 

im.’ 


thin Wishing to draw Luiggina forcibly out of her reverie, he sought 
to direct and arrest her attention ; he pointed out the views, the ruins, 
the landscape ; ealled ber attention to a hundred insignificant points ; 
made her look at what he showed her, and answer what he said. Beau- 
ties of nature, rapid driving, loud talking—he had recourse to all, to de- 

ive Luiggina of the possibility of thinking. At last the horses stopped 

fore the entrance of the Chateau. George went to his room, exhausted, 
* This is infernal,” said he, throwing himself into an easy chair. 

In the evening the Count and Countess d’Ermont, seated side by side, 
were looking at the sun, which on the point of disappearing gilded with 
his last rays an horizon of mountains. It was so magniflvently solema, 
that it was impossible not tu feel the influence of the scene. George’s heart 
beat more calmly ; his blood ran slower in his veins, “ How beautiful !”” 
said he in a low tone to Luiggina. 

“ Yes, very beautiful |’ answered she—* as beautiful as Italy.” 

* Ttaly !”” with a thrill of anger. Italy to him was 
‘Antonio Grimaldi. He ly shut the window, and turned away. 

He then rang, and called for lights ; 
uate at least ae George, and 
tive air at his bidding ; but in the midat of the light were silence and soli- 
tude. drew near the table, opened her album, and began slowly 
to make a pencil-marks on the paper ; but soon, as if carried away 
by what grew under her flagers, she became absorbed and her pencil moved 


quickly. 
su What view i that?” asked George, leaning over his wife's shoul- 


“ My father’s villa, on the banks of the Arno.” 
Seen ne See een tee Se inshde 


It was 
na had known and loved each 


could not cure it—to be able to aggravate it. He tried to ia 
cover by what painful discord he could disturb Luiggina’s sad mus- 


“ Madam,” said he at length with a bitter smile, “ be so good as to 
sing. I am not well; your voice will do me good, and I believe you are 
yourself fond of music.”’ 

She rose and went slowly to the piano, her fingers wandered over 
the meres at every chord which echoed through the room Luiggina _ 
nt ab came shorter ; at last some verses of Metastasio fell 
Preach 1" 
oe ? 


lips. 
rench ! 


cried George, “ I prefer to understand.” 

stopped ; and then anew a French romance, soft and sad. 
As she sang, her voice trem ; and soon tears rose to her eyes, and 
fell slowly one by one on her colourless cheek. Still she sang on. 

George was touched. 

“ Enough, enough !”’ exclaimed he, “ weep in peace.” 
“ Forgive me,” he said after a short silence ; “ despair makes we wild. 
I was cruel, barbarous ; I was mad.” 

Luiggina seemed to awake from a dream, and said as if surprised : 
“ What did you do? I remember nothing.” 

“ But those tears you shed ?”’ 

“ You did not cause them to flow.” 

During the whole oe Luiggina’s soul had been far away, seeing 
nothing, feeling nothing. It was wandering in other lands, in places 
where she had loved ; and the music of the romance, chiming in with a 
dream of love, had eee 4 pay os and melted her. 

The next day George a fever; the sym became al 
his life was in danger. Luiggina took her at his bedside. She 
bathed his burning temples with iced water, and gave him every pre- 
scription ordered by the physician. Always ready to obey the slightest 
sign, to relieve every pang, she was with him day and night; and the 
servants, moved by her devotion, said among themselves “It would be a 
—— him to die, and leave so beautiful and good a wife!” 

illaess was and 1; George suffered cruelly. He was 
frequently received Luiggina’s attentions in 


of anguish, not knowing, 
faults, 80 many hearts 
it, i 


; seated 
watching, grave and silent, giving George 
the life of soul to a thought, a remembrance ; 
curtain falling between the bed and the chair, dividing those two sorrows 
and those two existences. 
Abs Jacques. Sull woo 
acques. ll too feeble to 
who read aloud. 


to 

two su’ 
would 
row, to 
present 


your | 


Then with nervous animation, he talked, exerted himself, related | 


arming ;| tu’ 


| George, regret is bat a feeling incommon with other feelings ; at mine it 
| is the one idea which swallows up all others. 
| In the midst of my solitade, my child, I offer up ceaseless thanks to Hea- 

Neel ee eee 
| has not walked side by side with the fault committed, but that your heart 

is to be by inexhaustible. Heaven has been indulgent 
| to you ; but do not forget, my child, that the past has not been without 
| clouds ; however happy you may be, you must a, remember, and 
reflect. Lui has forgiven you, and is your wife. Seek to establish 
& mutual ing. a tranquil and a y home. In a word, with 

ou, reward bas merit: be careful then, dear , to 
| SOE Fae Same eeems and uy & Syevem the future what you en- 
| joy in the present. 

Amidst so many new sensations, in the outset of a marriage so ar- 
ey willed, the details of my ascetic cloistered 
life will seem to you tame uninteresting. But I will say a few words 
on the subject, only to show you that paternal and ever present goodness 
of God, who takes care that even a poor, lonely, sick being like me shall 
find consolation. The grief which an old man feels soon gives place to 
| thoughtful melancholy. He is well on in his journey, very near the 

time of ining the friend who has left him. Tears then, na’ 
pou, at Teast tranquillity returas cand thet ie oul 

, at least tranquillity 
glide gently by, in prayer, which at my 
and in long musings as I gaze on a v 
turos rise and set. I have not yet lost the 
changes of the season, of feeling their influence, and of being 
foggy day, only the more vividly to enjoy the bri; 
teh 1s window are some flowers whose 
t 

, in the prodigality of ness which your youth glories in, 
do not despise those last sparks of the old man’s 
of a pure heart, which contemplates, or meditates, without fear of a 
thought ap’ to remorse, is the last happiness of the unfortunate. 
Farewell, my dear child, I embrace and bless you. 


Brorunn Jacques. 
let fall the letter on George's bed ; the sick man stretched 
8 ing hand, and taking it, nervously — it. 
ess!" he exclaimed—“ and must I ver hear of my 


Lai 


t the delusion exist!” answered Luiggina. 


“Let us have the 
courage for this ; it is our duty.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

In one of those vast Italian palaces, models of elegant architecture, but 
which with their dilapidated ishings sadden one, by recallin 
aA ya ~ TPL. Such Onan Coamthbanes ‘howed wet | 
80) was a room | ts ts it 
must, at one time, have been the favourite retreat of a man who had 


an easy chair of antique shape was a young man, bal 
tting. His black velvet cvat showed a natarally pliant form, 
y long His hair, of a rich brown, waved care’ 


Hi 


iff 
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3 this is 
you better this evening ? I am come you 
solitude which destroys you. I shall carry you to the 


dear Paul, it is this solitude which prolongs my life ; without 
would soon be over for me. I am ill ; but were well, I should 
drag me into.” 


is what pleasures were made for ; happy 
ts which yon ory poor tor Gaps tigseans 
wi you yourse . 
the house ; come, and breathe : the evenin 
sweet, Isabella, will you come and 
t Antonio will follow.” 
with Isabella 


“ Antonio did indeed walk a few 
exhausted limbs soon sunk under lassitude of bis 
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ee 
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his 
came back and sat on the lowest steps of the flight which 
parlour to the garden. 

The en of the Grimaldi 
lar walk followed a narrow 


HT 


Fed 


world in wh 
“ My dear Isabella,” said Paul, “ it is impossible your brother can 
oT aaa Something mast positively be done, to divert 
. ae teed Why, he is unhappy,” answered the sweet voice of 
sal 


“It is from that very unhappiness that it is absolutely necessary to 
ts. 


ro his 
“ But is that possible, Paul? Do not know he loves ?” 
“T know—I know it very well ;— t after all, consolation must come. 


prc ment ge leaning on his. 
we consule ourselves. eaneng Ws ebtanness 
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“ 


child ; I must be careful of her and tect her. sure, she is 
here always by me. oe ts Fg ia but a dreary life ; yet she 
loves me well enough to bear it.” | 
“ Brother, I am happy,”’ answered Isabella, as she kissed her brother. | 
and her eyes met Paul’s. } 
—_—— A moment after Paul went away, and every thing fell | 
again intosilence. The gloomy study was lit by one lamp. Isabella | 
took her work, and while her fingers plied swiftly, she dreamt—dreamt 
of to-morrow which would bring her lover. Paul was the life of 
the Grimaldi Palace. He brought with him light and life, noise and 
movement ; be smiled, talked of vhe future, believed in happisess. 
Therefore Isabella's young and tender heart clung to Paul's, light and | 





frivolous as it was. san on te dante y cha telle which guided | 
h mazes of ber prison to daylight ; sbe followed it without 
asking berself if it would break before the end of the 


instinct, as the po- 
sole redeeming vir- 
Seine been loved by a being better 
than ; compensation of the ills of life, Heaven may perhaps 
allow betrayed affection to absolve the ingrate who scorned it. 

Antonio and Isabella watched in silence ; it was late, the hours passed, 
and the lamp burnt low. 

“ Brother,” murmured Isabella, “ it is striking midnight.” 

Antonio raised his head, and turned abruptly to his sister ; his eyes 
sparkled with an unaccustomed gleam. 

“ Tsabella,”’ he exclaimed, his two hands to his forehead, “I 
dreamt a bright dream ; but why call it a dream !—I have bad an inspi- 
ration, that may recall life to my heart which has almost ceased to 
beat, Listen. @ woman has refused the love of aman who adores 
her, and remained insensible to his , when she has condemned him 
to absence and silence, you perbaps believe all is at an end between them. 
Well ; Isabella, there is yet away of occupying that woman’s mind, of fore- 
ing ber to hear on all sides the name she has banished. There isa way to 

to her, always and every where :‘ Look—listea—bear |’ That way, Isa- 
bella, is fame—yes, fame vast and wide, making the name resound, trum- 
pt ey from pole to pole. Assist me, Heaven! there are thoughts 

— that you must help me to develop; a soul within me which 
should burn its way to men’s hearts, Give me genius ; let me produce 

sublime ; and then, take my life! Isabella, renew the lamp ; 
lama ! Lhave talent! So they told 


The young girl stood mute in presence of this great excitement, and 
tasly aot eietber guales op Croce epehe thus. 
“ Brother,” she said at length, “ you frighten me; be calm. You are 
ill to-night. To-morrow, to-morrow.” 
“ To-night—now !”’—interrupted Antonio ; and springing towards the 
scattered and to write. 


table, papers 
Thoughts crowded upon his burning brain ; pen flew rapidly over 
the paper. wore ou: the hours of the night passed slowly and so- 
lemnly by ; in the Heavens the stars shone out; and the moon in the | 
midst of them bathed Heaven and earth in a flood of light. 
“ Brother,” murmured Isabella, “ it is late, very late ; it is cold. Go 
to bed, brother.” 
Antonio wrote on. 








over the face of the ground, and fell in heavy drops 
ndow panes ; a white mist covered the earth like a wind- 
ing sheet ; the leaves rustied in the wind. 

* Brother,” said Isabella agaio, “ it is daylight.” 

Antonio wrote on. 

Then the lark’s morning song rang clear ; the fog lifted, and a sunbeam 
peeped through. The East was tinged with and purple ; the birds 
flew to meet the dawn, saluting it with a chorus ; in the blades of 

the insects woke and shook off the night dew. 
had drooped on one shoulder ; her 


t and warm on the windows of the parlour ; | 
sleeping girl’s brow, and shone like a halo of glory on | 


, vei me it is 
pupens ealieated on the 


more ; the work 
shall give to the world my 
die.” 

from his work and night- 

ey ek ctnien instance, all fai 
always ; “ the hour of rest 
Sesette end Pont loft tien, end end Glevouraged ; but they often Seveet 
hours in an of love w ed | 
eaneel ae ner Toabelle, the whole uni- 
brother’s work- 
her young soul 
fed on ; no discordant rumour reached her ; nothing but words of love, 
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prevented his distinguishing his sister’s 
; it was wet with tears—Isa 


is my daughter,” said be emilingly to Paul ; a. my daughter, m 


} | sufficiency of ligh 

















Antonio understood all sadness, all emotion ; to him they needed no 

— reason, no defined cause. He left his sister’s head, where she 
t it, on his knees, and passed his hand caressingly over her hair, 

petting her as a mother pe’ 

put it to sleep in her arms. 

That evening, Antonio was the first to eive that it was late, 
his turn said to Isabella, “ Sister, midnight is striking.” 

The next day, Paul was early in the studio of Grimaldi ; he held a let- 
ter in bis hand ; and, what was unusual, he seemed grave and sad. With- 
out looking at Isabella, he went up to Antenio. 

“ Read ”* said he to him. 

Antonio took it and looked throug) it. 

“Well, my dear Paul—well, my friend, we shall regret you; you 
know how large a place you have made yourself in our life ; but you 


journey ; and even | must go where duty calls you. The post offered to you in Paris is excel- | coast-line, 
sure to break, perbaps she would still have gone | lent: it is an unexpected preferment, on which let me congratulate you | 


sincerely. You must not forget your friends in Florence ; and when- 

ever you have any = time, you must come and give it to us.” 
Paul answered. “ You see I must set out to-night; bat I will soon 

return, Mear Antonio, to fulfil my dearest hope ia asking your sister's 


Paul d’Ermont dared not raise his eyes to Isabclla ; he feared to face 
a pee which he knew was greater than his own. He did not, it is true, 
feel guilty in this departare, to which he was constrained by orders which 
must be oa ; but bis rapid advancement gave him an inward satisfac- 
tion, which his regret could not stifle. It was this impulse of tified 
ambition, which he sought to conceal from Isabella; he could have 
wished to hide it even from himself. When he turned towards the young 
girl's chair, she bad left it, and was no longer in the room. He under- 
stood her: she called him, her absence implied : “ Come where I was so 
happy with you—-there where henceforth I shall weep over the past.” 

ul went down to the en. 

Isabella was seated on the grass; ber hands clasped together had per- 
haps been lifted to Heaven, but fallen supine on her lap. Large 
tears were quietly streaming down her pale face. She held out her trem- 
bling band to Paul. Her grief was the unmixed expression of love ; nei- 
ther fear nor bitterness mingled with it; her heart suggested no doubts. 
To be separated when we love—even with the certainty of meeting and 
loving ate in her eyes a misfortune great enough to call into suf- 
fering all the faculties of her soul. 

“ T will come back soon, as soon as possible,”’ whispered Paul, dee N 
affected ; “ and from this time to that not an hour shall pass in whic 
can forget ‘al 

“You will find me here, Maal, when you come,” answered Isabella ; 
wane round upon the grass, the flowers, and the shrubs which shaded 
her. Then ing off a branch of clematis, she kissed it fervently, and 
gave it to Paul all wet with ber tears—** Remember !"’ said she. 

The next day, Isabella sat alone in the same spot, weeping and sobbing 
— Gone !—gone !—he is gone!” 

—_ 
A GLIMPSE OF SARAWAK. 

On the 11th of August 1852, I embarked at Singapore in a small trad- 
ing-schooner bound for Sarawak ; and aided by a favourable breeze and 
a rapid tide, we were soon carried past the verdant shores of the Straits 
of Malacca, into the China Sea, across which we stretched direct for Bor- 
neo. After four days’ sail, the outlines of the mountains of the island 
a in the distant horizon, blue and bright through the clear atmos- 


phere, — rising up from the water, and darkening in colour, and 
showing more clearly their spurs and valleys as we closed in with the 
land. Next appeared the low level coast-line, with the forests of centu- 


ries, whose dark and heavy verdure stretched in unbroken mass over the 
whole face of the country, far away over and beyond the tops of the 
highest and most distant mountains. As we passed along, the coast-line 
was seen to be occasionally broken by the mouths of rivers, which 
discharge their waters through oop. n the ceaseless and apparently im- 
penetrable jungle, and which by their afford 
access to the interior of the country. We were becalmed for 
off Cape Datu--a high bold tory that projects far into the sea— 
till, a heavy squall coming down from the top of the bluff, necessitated a 
rapid reduction of sail, but bore us at the same time gallantly over the 
waves, As the night closed in, the clouds in masses; but the 
almost incessant play of sheet lightning around the borigon afforded a 

t by which to continue our course ; and about midnight 
we cast anchor off the Santubong ent of the S k river. 

Next morning the weather was stormy and hazy ; but unpropitious as 
the day was, it gave us a favourable idea of the character of 
side of the es 

i most to 





beight of 1 pany apne h ee Am in a long irregular, 
it of near! away sea a 3 
en, Jaseague tengn, oul tealesting te veld Ua \ 
round whose the waters of the and broke. a 


ved 
the other side rose a lower and less striking hill, between which and San- 
tubong the river opened, like the open of an avenue, invi 
explore the country. There we with the flood-tide, and in due 
time arrived at Kuching, the capital of the world-famed Sarawak. 

I do not intend to repeat the story—so well known throu 
of Captains Keppell and Munday—of the manner in w 
Brooke became rajah of Sarawak ; 1 may, however, be pardoned giving 
ee aan Se ee 
’ 


and paid 
in return invited that prince, 
lowers, to visit him on board bis yacht. I have 
which I have often heard expressed, that Mr. 

on board his yacht a Malay prince and his followers, 
comparativel a that they belong ~ @ race wh 4 
synonymous east ty, treachery blood-th'rstiness, 
who, wherever they are known, are noted for their addictioa 
It is true, they are by no means so bad as they are 

and it is equally true that they possess many fine quali 
discovered upon closer acquaintance ; but still the general character 
bear, and by which alone Mr. Brooke could have known them, is that 
herous pirates. Mr. Brooke, however, resolved to return Muda 
sim’s hoepitality, without exhibiting either fear or suspicion, while at the 
same time he took effectual measures to baffle any attempt at treachery 
should such be made. On deck, the crew were drawn up under 
acting ostensibly as a guard of honour to receive the but 


5 


: 


7 | for hostilities in case of necessity ; while at the same time, the ship’s guns 


loaded with grape, and trained so as to sweep the deck at the dis- 
charge. In the cabin, where Mr. Brooke was to receive his visitors, he 
was seated on a sofa with a broad table placed before him, in order to 
and under the pillow, which lay 
loaded pistols were concealed. Above 
and behind the mirror were stationed 
who on a given signal were to 
vesarmed. Thus fortified, Mr. 
Brooke sat at his ease, and received his distinguished visitors with geo- 
tlemanly ee No attempt at violence was made ; and Mada 
sim remained till the day of his death ignorant of the precautions taken 
against his possible treachery. 
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of Singapore—who entered the room at the head of thirty Malays. ; He 
at once placed himself between the Europeans and Dyaks; and turain 


upon Lingire, he applied to him many epithets the reverse of cougit 
mentary, told him that he knew what he had come for, and ordered him 





ts and caresses her child when she wishes to | instantly to go down to his boats. The Dyak paused ; the odds were 


- eighty to thirty, and he seemed inclined to try the chances of a combat ; 
and in | 


| then slunk off to his boats like a beaten dog. When he arrived at Sare- 
| bas, he gave it 


but while he hesitated, the Datu Bandar entered with fifty men, and he 


out publicly that his object was to have taken the rajah’s 
head, and he farther expressed his determination still to have it; nay, 
he even went so far as to make a basket for the special purpose of con- 
taining it after it should be captared., He now appears, however, to have 
thought better of the matter ; for when I last saw him, he was seated at 


| the rajah's table, talking and laughing and drinking arrack. 


The Sarawak territory, as seen from the sea, presents a long low dark 
covered with trees to the water’s edge, and occasionally inter- 
sected by the mouths of rivers, or broken by bold rocky promontories 
that project far into the sea, Behiad the coast-line, the groand rises in 
many places into hills and mountains, some of them round and swelling, 
and covered, like all the rest of the country, with dark jungle; others 
abrupt and craggy in the extreme, with trees and bushes shooting trom 
every crevice, and creepers and parasites hanging from every cliff and 
from every tree. 

Oa entering one of the rivers which cleaves its way through the 
rently impenetrable jungle, the traveller finds himself in a wide open 
channel, both sides of which are crowded with the same dark and heavy 
foliage that covered the coast, and which, not content with the possession 
of the land, seems to aspire to that of the water too, by — forests 
of mangroves far into the river. In other parts, the banks are lined by 
thousands of nipa palms, whose long bending leaves, fringed with their 
dark and pointed leaflets, wave quasi in the breeze, forming 
the foreground of the mighty jungle that towers up behind, Higher u 
the river, where the banks are no longer swampy, the mangroves and ni- 
pas disappear, but the primeval forest still continues in undiminished aod 
unchanging magnificence ; and as the silent stream bears us swiftiy on- 
wards over its still and placid waters, glowing with the tints of a tropical 
evening sky, we pass point after point, and traverse reach after reach, 
each bank and every change of scene presenting the same wild and lonely 
grandeur and luxuriance. If a pigeon flies overhead, a monkey leaps frem 
& bough, or the loud and discordant note of some feath denizen of 
the forest rings through the air, it is the only sign of life the vast jangle 
exhibits, except the chirping of the tree grasshoppers which have com- 
menced their evening-song, or the irritating attacks which compel atten- 
tion to the existence of sand-flies and mosquitoes. 

As we ascend the river above the influence of the tides, the channel, 
though it still continues deep, becomes very narrow, and often appears 
almost over-arched by the vegetation which clothes its banks, Not only 
do enormous trees shoot up their giant forms to the height of buadreds of 
feet, but the margin of the river between the trees and the stream itself 
is lined with a dense mass of vegetation, as thick and impenetrable, and 
ten times as high, as a pn ter oe wa One of the most of 
the plants that form this fringe to the margin of the stream, is called by 
the Dyaks, mucdiang, and exactly resembles the plant of the pce 
only that it grows upon a stem some twenty feet high. Its fruit, also, has 
much the appearance of the pine-apple, but it is hard and woody within, 
and utterly unfit for food. These plants grow in great numbers in the 
mud that forms the margin of the stream, and are the resort of troops of 
monkeys, which leap, grin, and chatter pe - them during the day, and 
at night hang asleep upon them within oar’s-length of the passing boat. 

Higher up the river still, it again changes its a ; instead of 
being deep and muddy, it becomes shallow and clear, assuming to a con- 
siderable extent the character of a mountain stream. The bottom is 
sandy or , and the fish are seen playing in the pools ; the banks are 
dry and free from mad, allowing the arg trees of the juagle to spring 
up from the margin of the stream, and to interlace their gigantic branches 
high overhead. Then it is that the forest is seen in all its beauty and 
gtundeur. Tall trunks, straight as an arrow, support the unbroken shade 
of verdure which clings to their boughs, while long and fantastic creepers 
embrace the vast columns with their tangled net-work, and hang like fes- 
toons from one another. Occasionally, accident may have cleared a con- 
siderable along the banks, leaving one vast tree standing in som- 
parative solitude, and then is seen the monarch of the forest in all his 
glory. A vast, massive trank rises straightas a ship's mast, and without 
a single branch, to the height of 200 feet or 


2 


more; and from the 
this gigantic column, diverge the spreading branches, covered with their 
as the eye can rest on. 
Somomenee Chcee lnoge lvens ane Suan’. in loorarenioss poate Re 
tru 
is immersed so deeply as that there are three or four of water on 
‘ her over the impediment ; while if it happens to be resting at 
height af ive or six inches ab the 


heavy masses of dark-green foliage, the whole forming as flue an object 
traveller: they fall across the stream and bar his 

of it, the canoe is unloaded, and the crew, jumping into the wa- 
unloaded, and pushed underneath it, 


Ao Ce rp bine DY geeneey Ont oven tte antes of Sip ater, 
one or another of these methods peony is generally practicable ; 
but sometimes neither of them can be followed, in which case, there is no 

resource than the laborious cutting the trunk 
through. As there are also shallows and as wel! as logs of wood 
in the rivers, it will easily be imagined ascending these smaller 


is a toilsome method of 


g 
streams } aod 80 numerous are impe- 
diments of one kind or another, 


Tae sometimes seen the crew 


ing jung’ 

tively little underwood ; the ground is moist 
leaves ; the air is cool and pleasant; and the 
liage completely keeps off the sun, form a “ leafy laby 
imposing and extensive dimensions. Every tenth 
vast stem, straight as a ship’s mast, shoots up aloft till 
minished di r is hid by the foli 

visible beight of the lower trees wh 

igher. Some 


ee Redo teh gn Be . hich clothe the 
ng cree’ a Ww c 
elton 


boughs ly 
serfaby isolated, so as to admit of its being seen from below, 
2 ee Cheep Se Vea Son ae 
together, though the general appearance forest is, except 
the size of the trees which compose it, very much like that 
wood at home, still the most cursory examination will not fail to 
something very unlike any of the vegetable uctions of the 
zone. Perhaps, however, one of the most features of 
is the almost entire absence of animal life which it displays—an 
perfectly ng to the Eu visitor, bigetiauend ey yg om | 
unfrequented and almost uni by man, ie 
with tenants of one kind or other. But no; he w: 
luxuriance of vegetation, and scarcely sees 
signs of life he vers are the c 
wail of the wawa or | ermal app, 6p8 Kent bee melnnehels. enties 
the or long- monkey ; or perhaps the sight of a lizard 
i the rouge trunk of some vast 


fallen rads or twinio; 
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among the 
scene is 


another view of the country which I shall endeavour to 








t—namely that witnessed from the summit of a lofty mountain. 
such a position, as far as the spectator’s eye can reach, he looks 
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down upon a generally flat but somewhat undulating country, with hills 
of various forms and sizes scattered around, some of them round and 
ewelling, some with sharp peaks and ridges, and some abrupt and craggy 
in the extrem», but all of them covered with the same dark and heavy 
verdure which overspreads the face of the country, except where some 
limestone cliff gleams through the mass of vegetation which elsewhere 
shrouds it. In the low ground he sees the winding rivers pursuing their 
tortuous course through the uabroken forest, now appearing lustrous and 
silvery in the light, now red and maddy as they roll along almost at his 
feet, now buried in the tall trees which clothe their banks, and again re- 
appearing at a distance brighter and more lustrous than ever. The vast 
expanse of forest spread out before him, induces ideas somewhat akin to 
those awakened by gazing on the ocean from a sea-side cliff. There is 
the same exteat of prospect, the same monotony of scene, and the same 
feeling of solitude in the one case as in the other; and this similarity of 
landscape induces a similarity of ideas, cutting off the soul, as it were, 
from immediate contact with his fellows, and opening it to the greatness 
and the majesty of that Power who created alike the ocean and the forest. 


——— 


THE SEPOY MUTINY IN BENGAL. 
A GENERAL VIEW. 


The details of the Indian mutiny, as given by our correspondents at 
Bombay and Calcutta, from the number of compensating incidents seem 
less alarming than was the bare telegraphic despatch. The 
movement is likely to be confined to Delhi, and troops were ——. 
from every side against the town. Meerat has been entirely delive 
from the mutineers. In the Punjab Sir John Lawrence had taken every 

tion, and was ready to trample out the first spark of treason. The 
eutenant-Governor of the Northwest Province had placed the districts 
of Meerut and Delhi under martial law. The Commander-in-Chief was 
at Umballa with the Queen’s 75th Regiment, the 9th Lancers, the Ist 
Fusiliers, two regiments of Native “+= and two troops of European 
Horse Artillery. At Meerut he would find reinforcements, and with his 
augmented forces would advance on Delhi. In the meantime troops were 
advancing from Agra, and the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, Gwalior, and Put- 
teeallah, with their tributary princes, were sending in their contingents. 
It is therefore probable that the next mail will bring news of the suppres- 
sion of the nae a a e of- 
fenders. Nor will the severest retribution which it is in the power of 
law to inflict be too severe for the treacherous bands which have 

thus murder to mutiny and rebellion. At Meerut the 11th and 
regiments of native infan the 3d cavalry murdered every 
officer on whom they could lay At Delhi it is supposed that Mr. 
Fraser, the Commissioner, has fallen, with many others, men, women and 
children. The list of fugitives is given in another place. The most re- 
is, that the mutiny has not ted the troops in 

At Agra the native soldiers stood by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. At Lucknow a tendency to revolt was checked _— firm- 
ness of Sir Henry Lawrence, At Bevares and th t gal all 
ial, June 29. 


" 


THR OUTBREAK AT MEERUT. 

On the 9th of May 85 troopers of 3d Light Cavalry, who had refused 
to fire with the cartridges supplied to them (the same which they had 
used for many months), were brought up at a parade of the Meerut 

to receive the sentence of a general court-martial, which bad fin- 
wee preceeenate the previous day, and whose sentence had been 
con by Major General W. H. Hewitt, commanding the division, in 
with the special powers which had been given him by the 
Commander-in-Chief.—Chains were riveted on the mutinecrs in the pre- 
sence of the and oy were sentenced to imprisonment for 10 
All ned quiet till the evening of Sunday, the 10th of May. 
The writer then describes the rising of the mutincers, and the murder of 
several Europeans.) \ 

By this time the English ame ene of H. M.’s 6th Dragoon 
—a & troop and a battery of Bengal Artillery, with the lst Battalion 
of H. M.’s 60th R Rifles,) had reached the Native Infantry lines, into 
grape and musketry. The inhabitants of the Sud- 
ty committed atrocities far greater than those of the 


&e., continued till close upon daybreak, princi caused 
neighbouring a after the Srodoe of ie time he loss 
ty, and alas! of life, has tae Ah hese ew 
of Meerut in which the insurree arene is a mi- 
ilderness of ruined houses, and some of the residents (as was the 
. Greathed, the Commissioner of the Division) escaped 
hands of their pursuers, a ee in oir aieulang 
ah n some cases 
as native servants. Before the niet ok 
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M’Donald ; Taylor, Mr. Pattle, Mr. Hender- 
w murderer was caught on the 15th, tried 

aoe ns Seeneen & tree without further delay, his body afterward 
to In the 3d Light Cavalry the following were killed : 

—Mr. veterinary surgeon ; Mr. and Mrs. Dawson ; Mr. MacNab, 
lately and a apt wy riding master’s, Mr. Langdale ; with 
and 60th Rifles, and women and children 
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station. 

The mutin the rescue of the 85 prisoners by their 
comrades, gaol was burned, and 1400 other convicts liberated. The 
the comp: and of Captain Galloway, of 
lied his blacksmith to remove the chains. 

some 70 or 80 troopers) and the 
off to Delhi during Sanday night. The 11th 
not only refrained from murdering their officers and 
ted the ladies and children of the co re- 
bourhood ; 120 of these have returned, it is 
y¥ more of them will do so, a proclamation of pardon, 
matances, having been sent to them.— Letter from the Rev. 
.A., Chaplain of Meerut. 
TUB INSURGENTS AT DELHI. 
I returned with my friends to our house, but while we 
I received the news that the Delhi troops had mutinied 
ts. We were consequently ordered, with the la- 
. into the depot, and the troops were at once 
and posted with cannon, so as to command the Euro- 
station, the rest being abandoned, The night passed 
isturbance, except constant shots between the pickets and 
latter consisting of villages and residents in the city and ba- 
evening Sw a De Teissier, of the Artillery, and t. 
Wallace, of the 74th Native Infantry, with their respective families, Ma- 
jor Abbott, Capt. Mr. Elton, &c., with some ladies, women and 
children, came in from Defhi with fearful accounts of the revolt in that 
Dh and maseacre of the lish. The Rev. Mr. Jennings, Chaplain of 
Delhi, and bis grown up daughter (an amiable and much respec young 
Jady) were murdered in the palace, where they were living with Capt. 
Douglas Cc err of the Guards, _ Delbi Bank was 
plumderes as were all cantonments) toge with the 
mises of the Delhi Gazette, the Treasury sacked, and the church Kang 
Buta aa few, 1 oer, have ot by the Kernaul road and in this dir- 
’ ru a 
arte tons a moured that several carriages were seen 
Field Battery of Native Artillery, with the 74th, 54th and 38th Regi- 
mente Native Infantry—the two latter of which attacked and murders 
their own officers av well as those of the 74th.—/bid. an 
DISAFPECTION IN CALCUTTA ; PREPARATIONS. 


The state of Calcutta on the 19th > 
ui ab ind Gite tn of May is thus described by the Pha- 
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“We mentioned in yesterday's paper that the European sentries had, : 
on 


the night before, been mount marters of each officer in Fort 
William. Ss was not taken before it was required. “There 
are at present six yo oe of the 25th Regiment of Native Infantry 
and a wing of the 47th Madras Native Infantry on the esplanade between 
Coolie ay wiht te the Lage | <- dy the have ammunition, but 
Sunday n men entered communication 

from the Barrack ~ " on 


the pore regiments on duty at the Fort, and com- 
owe we believe, of detachments the 2d Guards and 70th Native 


? 


men of the 25th asked them for five rounds of 

readinows, if they got to storm the Fort durin the vight tas Tee 
were refused, their treasonous overtures most immediately made 
¥nown to the town major by those it was attempted to seduce. -Imme- 





After 11 strong pickets and ls of the Eo aod ey 
ee eee cond acer our bouse, bat Or- | amed 


cut to pieces >—Mr. 
a M’Donald, of the 20th Native |, 


same ; Ootone Finnis, commanding the 11th Native | °° 


troops in Delhi were Captain De Teissier’s Light ri 


try. The Guards in the Fort have each ten rounds of ammunition, | H 


——— 





July 18 





THe Atvion, 





diately afterwards the bugles sounded, and the Fort was placed in some- 
thing like a state of siege. The drawbridges were all drawa up, the lad- 
ders withdrawn from the ditches, additional guards placed upon the Ar- 
senal, European sentries‘placed upon all points of the ramparts with loaded 
muskets, and armed patrols kept moving through the fortress during the 
night. All, however, passed off without any attempt on the part of the 
baffled Sepoys outside. An express appears to have been sent off to 
Dumdum, for the wing and head-quarters of ber oe oe 53d, hitherto 
stationed at Dumdum, moved into Fort William yesterday moroing ; the 
entire of Her Majesty’s 53d, with the women and children of the regiment, 
are there now in Fort William. Yesterday evening, and we believe all 
through the day, sentries with loaded arms were again posted on the ram- 
parts of the Fort. All danger is, we believe, now over, as we have heard 
that the 25th were Fmt y evening.” 
“ The raising of a Calcutta militia is much talked of among merchants 
and other influential Europeans here. A patriotic movement is also on 
foot among the Masonic fraternity. 
“ Disturbances are said to have recommenced at Barrackpore. 
“The proclamation of martial law, the formation of a militia corps, 
and the arming of the European crews belonging to the shipsin the river, 
have been recommended in Calcutt An extensive sale of revolvers of 
all sizes has taken place, as well as other descriptious of weapons, offensive 
and defensive. The principal , we understand, were residents 
of Howrah, who in self-defence against the possible attacks by Sepoys 
had hastened to arm themselves.” 

The following is from the Central Star of the 20th instant ;— 

* Just as we were going jae! ry we received a letter announcing the 
leasing intelligence of the safety of Mr. Beresford, manager of the Delhi 

k. We have not heard how, when, or where he made his escape, but 

we are assured that he is still ia the land of the living, safe and sound. 
“ We yet hope to hear that others also have escaped the hands of the 
ruthless murderers, 
“A Persian paper, duly signed and sealed, was found in the city on 
Monday, calling upon the faithful to rise en masse and slaughter the Feria- 
ghi Caffres!”.— Bombay Telegraph, May 28. 


UPPER INDIA. 

An express from Ferozepore has been received stating that the 57th 
Native Infantry and the 45th Native Infantry mutiaied. The 10th Ca- 
valry stood by the and the two native regiments were broken 
and mee and the 57th were coming in and delivering up their arms. 
—Scindian Extra, May 20. 





troops in that province are in an undisguised state of mutiny. Oa 
of this ou the authorities ly called in a council of all the 
European inhabitants to decide upon what course to adopt in this emer- 
ney. The whole of the ladieshave been ordered into the fort at Rawul 
Bindee ; meanwhile her Majesty’s 8lst Regiment proceeded to the lines 
of the mutineers, and promptly, thus happily depriving at least some 
portion of them of the means of doingharm. The greatest consternation 
revails in Lahore. It is said that the disaffection has s all over 
lhi, Umballa, Meerut, Ferozepore, and other places, and several Euro- 
and natives have been brutally murdered. 
The hospital lately occupied by the 72d Native Infantry in Agra was 
burnt down about midnight on Wednesday, the 20th.—/ bid. 


MILITARY a. st aaa 

“ About 7 P.M. yesterday evening a strong detachment of 90 bayonets, 
from her Majesty's 53d, each man with 10 rouads of ammunition, left 
Fort William for Alli 
“ A detachment of the 84th (Queen's) is immediately to be despatched 


Benares. 

“ Government have despatched letters to Lord Elgin and General Ash- 
burnham with the object of obtaining the aid of the destined for 
China. The letters have been forwarded to Ceylon with the view of 
meeting them there. Sir Heary Ward bas also been requested to send 
as many meregaen tunage Sem, Comien 00 te enn, pase. The 35th 
(Queen's) from Burman and the Ist Fusiliers from M are expected 
to arrive here speedily.’’—Caleutla Phenix, May 19h. 


PARTIAL CHARACTER OF THE 


the direction of murder, and Lee ey the 
had the inevitable effect of Co conics pores , os 
D canpersetaatehatien ora tah guetel Even in the t Ca- 
valry—a which appears to have conceived extraordinary alarm—-some 
seventy oF eighty mon remained fithful, and, what ie expecially remark: 
able, men were led 


one, 

From all sides we are assured that the general lation 
bited rather goed will than hostility towards ua, my 
fectual protection has been afforded to the fugitives from Delhi. 
city alone and at Meerut does any evidence of popular maligni 
appear, but at both these places native rabble rose, we 
thousands, and contributed in nosmall to the horrors of the 
It may be expected, indeed, that many of the atrocities reported will 
found traceable, as our information improves, not to 

selves, but to the mobs, which availed ives of the license attendan 
on the mutiny. 

The Rajahs or native Princes of the country have shown a 
ay dy eT ag ap mery | bave su us 
with their followers, while the great land owners, 
to territorial lords, have, without exception, been firm in 
In no one of the reports now reaching us in such 
ceive any statement or expectation that any local lord will 
tinue or bis countenance to the misguided puppet proclaimed 
The discontent and the disturbances together appear strictly con 
the ranks of certain regiments in the Bengal army.— Times 

MEN RISE TO THE OCCASION. 

It becomes evident, as our know!) 

not succeed without considerable di 
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the crisis, and survives to enjoy the credit 
devotion, we are not yet informed. 

At Meerut the examples of individual heroism 
tenant Miller, of the 30th Native Infantry, gal into the 
mutineers, satisfied himself of the nature of their proceedings, 
aid of a revolver, fi t his way back. A little later the 

in into the heart of the city, seized 
riously concerned in the massacre, and carried him off to a 
which he was presently suspended.— 7'imes Ed., July 1. 

Lieutenant J. J. Eckford, of the 6th —— Infantry, holding 
neer appointment at Meerut, defended his treasury against the mob 
considerable time, i The 
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the Lieutenant-Governor, proved himself equal to meet it. On the 
morning of Thursday, the 14th, when the popular ferment was at its 
height and the wildest ramours were abroad, Mr. Colvin barangued the 

i ropean soldiers as well as the native, 
on the parade-ground. By all—no less by the two native regiments, the 
44th and 67th, than by the European Artillery—his address was received 
with loud applause. Even after he had left ground the cheering of 


WHENCE THE OUTBREAK? THE “ TIMES’” TWO VERSIONS. 


* * * * Now, when conquest has ceased, and conversion—not 
aS nas habits—must begin, we can- 


Notwithstanding the religious origin still attributed to the disaffection, 
itis a purely military revolt, and amounts, in fact, to little more than an 
intensified expression of the same senseless spirit of the mutiny which has 
been discernible for some time.—Jbid. July 1. 

—— 2 
MR. DISRAELI AND MR. VERNON SMITH. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th ult., with reference to the ex- 

cesses of the Sepoys in India Mr. Disraeli said : 


* * © “7 want, therefore, to know not only what in the opinion of the 
government has been the main cause of these calamitous events, but 
whether they were forewarned. I wish to know whether in their 
the ‘cause is political or religious, whether it has originated ia the mal- 
administration of our affairs or in some burst of fanaticism, which ought 

to have been foreseen, even if it could not have been preveated. 
wish to know what has been the nature of the communication received 


BD py pe omy or authorities in India, military and 
civil, upon this subject. I wish to know whether it be true or untrue 

months ago, the highest military authority in warned her 
M y’s Ministers of i state of our army there. I wish 
to ye ee statements 
and complaints that our army in India is under I wish to 


represen 

the habit of employing our regimental officers in civil and diplomatic 
vices, without substituting men of experience aad 

Snown, hes eusnaiead om iebasions inflasene 
spirit of the army. I wish to know whetle 
anthorities of India have been ia accord 
given and the representations they have made—whether the highest civil 
authority in India is not agreed with the highest mene 
in the policy which he recommended and the views he wished 


“ IT would ask even of Her Majesty's Ministers whether the Governor Ge- 
neral of India at this moment resigned the high office which he held. 
These are subjects which I thiak, under the circumstances, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers should not thrink from frankly meeting. [Hear.] I have re- 
frained from entering into any controversial question. If it be necessary 
that the government of India should be brought under the 
| of this House, no doubt a fitting opportunity will be offered for 
| I have confined myself to questions which I believe 
cupy the public attention at this moment, which appear to 
and tair inquiries to address to the government, and to 
P'chall receives frank and full reply. I would presume before 1 sit 

sir, to make only one observation oa the state of India. No 
oa ee ee See a ae 
j that country ; but I cannot say, little as 
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We bave not received our file containing the whole report, and 
be content with the conclusion of Mr. Smith’ 
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LORD NAPIER’S SPEECH AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The festival of the Alumni of Harvard University was celebrated at 
idge, Mass.,on Thursday. It was a brilliant affair. Mr. Everett 
deliv an oration. At 2 o'clock five hundred people sat down to din- 
ner in Harvard Hall, one of the College buildings. Upon the platform 
were Hon. R. C. Winthrop, President of the association ; on his right 
were Lord Napier. Hon. Edward Everett, President King and Chancellor 
Ferris, of Columbia College ; while on his left sat Governor Gardner, 
President Walker of Harvard University, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Senior, and 
Chief Justice Shaw. 


After sundry toasts and Hon. Josiah Quincy, fourth senior 
member of the living Alumni, was introduced, and made a speech full of 
humour, which was received with great applause. Among other reminis- 
cences he stated that he delivered an oration in the same hall sixty years 

before a society of the college, when Mr. Everett was three years 


Lord Napier was next introduced by Mr. Winthrop, as “ The honoured 
representative of Queen Victoria, whose life and her fulfilment of every 
Mandan tad gained bes Go have cad sxspest of all true hearts.” H 
complimeated Napier, and made a bumorous allusion to his ances- 
tor, the inventor of logarithms, The band played “‘ God Save the Queen,” 
and the audience rose and received Lord Napier with immense cheering. 
His Lord-bip thus acknowledged the compliment : 

“ Gentlemen—I ~ be justified in pleading to you the excuse of one 
who is little used to give utterance to his sentiments in public assem- 
blies. I have barely veatured beyond the circle of diplomatic service— 
emer, ou know, isasilentcraft. (Laughter.] inability under 
which I teer an altcnmalons be uliarly apparent to me after 
‘what we have beard to-day, when, as the Minister of aeet. I am invi- 


Se Magician of Massachusetts. (Loud ‘ 
gland ought to have sent Young Cambridge in America an authorized 
representative. I am not furnished with credentials from the courts of 
learning ; yet in those courts I the most le period of my 
life. Aod if I had been a fai instead of a vagrant son, I could not 
bear a warmer affection to the —— ae, o — and 
ving, £0 igal of encou! ments 80 ent of neglects. 
Ni : A mone oe to compliant the arent institution in elo- 
quent terms, and expressed the warmest wishes for its continued 
ener. He spoke in a pleasant and humorous strain of the allusions to 
ancestor, the inventor of logarithms, which Mr. Winthrop had in- 
in, and then said :— 

b, honour which bas been conferred upon me by an invitation to 
this celebration, and the reception which I bave met with here, are the 
continuation of that universal welcome I have experienced in the United 
States. In this general kindness I not only recognise the hospitality of 
the nation, which is always bestowed before it is deserved, but a mani- 

that which is kindled in the recesses 


a 
t crown, whicli is so gently and so 
fying to me to observe that the 
of the Prince Consort in the 
cause of industry, education and art, have elicited that admiration in 
America which they have commanded athome. (A ) These are 
the studies which beseem the vicinity of a Jar and the father 
Cheers). The nt has offered his kind 
in America may be agreeable, and that the ex- 
duties may be prosperous and profitable to our re- 
of those who believe that the cordiality 
social relations will soon be 


international oe 
had finally ceased between America England 
aftergrowth of animosities and disputes sprang up, which 
ually and successively cleared away. (Applause.) 
at this moment in the extirpation of a ‘ root’ of dif- 
believe to be thelast. [Great applaus) It cannot be re; 
one-sided and itate action, but it will yield to the well- 
mu good-will. The views of my government are 
declarations are sincere. The 
icy and candour of the American Cabinet. But, gentle- 
are not affected only by the resolutions which are 
the temperate atmosphere of the council chamber ; they are ex- 
the scrutiny and commentary of those vigilant organs of opinion 
the ic meeting, and the press. This is not to be 
are the noble and useful concomitants of a 
tution. t the powers which are 
& momentous character. It would bea lamentable circum- 
if the honest and salutary intentions of the govern 
it of our 7] — — be bes gpa eS 4 
uarter, asperi unreflecting ussion or the im- 
je Seycerl petsloton I have nothing to ask from the society 
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Whence originated all these frightful disorders? These and similar 
questions thrust themselves upon the mind, and answers may at least 
be suggested. To the most grave—that is to the query whether 
the worst is over—we certainly incline to answer in the affirmative. 
An insurrection that stands still is already half-suppressed ; the muti- 
neers have been driven out of Meerut, and are or would be speedily shut 
up in Delhi, cut off from supplies, sympathizers, recruits. Add to this, 
the more one ponders over the particulars that haye come to hand, the 
leas heart does one see in the movement. You may perhaps call it 
simultaneous, in not a few localities of the Bengal Presidency ; but there 
| is nothing to indicate concerted action. In one thing only were the 
rebels of one mind ; and that was in determining to avoid direct collision 
with European troops. Besides, save that, at the two places above named, 
disorderly mobs availed themselves of the occasion to commit havoc and 


A murder, there is no evidence whatever that the Natives share in the ex- 


asperation or take part in the excesses. On the contrary, the record 
| tells of many lives saved by their immediate aid and interposition, as of 
| many of the Sepoys markedly separating themselves from their guilty 
comrades, The road between Delhi and Meerut would never have been 
passable for fugitive men, women, and children, if the inhabitants of 
the country had been ready to cut them off. 

There is also, it appears to us, a guarantee for the prompt deposing of 
the Mogul puppet at Delhi, and the prompt crushing of the revolted bat- 
talions, and the prompt infliction of stern military justice upon them. 
This is to be found in the energy displayed by the government both at 
home and on the spot, as also in the moral and physical pluck already 
exhibited by those high in command, and by those on whom at the mo- 
| ment a large responsibility was thrown. We have often pointed out how 
| ia the East, notwithstanding an enervating climate and a tendency to 
luxurious habits, men are always to be met with who rise to the occasion. 
East Indian story is full of instances. To-day we need only point to the 





pros- | determined attitude taken by Lieutenant Governors and Resident Politi- 


cal Agents of whom mention is made in the record, and to tae heroic 
conduct of the young officer of Artillery, who blew up the great Maga- 
| zine at Delhi, that it might not fall into the mutineers’ possession. 
Heaven grant that his life may in the end have been spared to his co¥n- 
try !—Taking in short all things into account—for the conduct of the 
tributary Chiefs in this emergency, and the readiness with which they 
co-operate with the British government, cannot escape observation—— 
we look forward confidently to the future. Terrible as the storm may 
have been, its effects may prove beneficial. In the organization of the Na- 
tive Regiments and in the t lly of the Indian army, 





changes and reforms may be requisite, to which only such a rade awaken- 
ing as this could have practically drawn attention. The evil, we say, 
may be productive of good. 

If, however, we proceed to examine the causes which aave induced all 
this disloyalty and crime, the way is not quite so clear. We may well 
be permitted to doubt, when the editorial sagacity of the “ leading jour- 
nal of Europe” is so signally mystified, that on one day it attributes 
these outbreaks to purely military causes, and two days later de- 
molishes its own position, by laying them at the door of a social 
system peculiar to India. But let the Times settle its discrepancics 
with those who put implicit faith in its statements or opinions, At least 
we owe it thanks for hinting a not improbable solution of the difficulty, 
aud one quite compatible with the fact that interference with their reli- 
gion has been hitherto the only known ground of Sepoy complaint. With 
the 7imes’ mention of Russian and Persian emissaries, there comes across 
us a clue to much that is mysterious; nor will any one deem an apology 
needful for an insinuation which, against some governments, would be 
| tantamount to an insult, The Cabinet of St. Petersburg has been over 
| and over again accused of tampering with the Rajahs in and adjoining 
the Northern boundaries of our empire. It would be quite in keeping 
with the unscrupulousness of its Machiavelian policy, and the wonder- 
ful diligence and astuteness wherewith it is served, to have a scheme 
such as this traced to it. Failure with the Chiefs may have induced a 
resort to the Sepoys. 





we are met, or from the cultivated and opulent community of| The theme is inexhaustible, but @ limit mast be imposed oa thes» re- 


Boston, but the continuation of their favour. Societies and communities 
such as these are always the great reserves of and conservative 

But I invoke the generosity and of those who are 
in the tumult and embarked in the enterprise of every day politi- 
eal life. I do not ask for silence, for silence would be darkness ; and we 
Loud applause.) I ask for patience, for in- 
—{applause]—for that magna- 


z 


marks ; and we proceed therefore to call attention to a discussion touching 
all these occurrences, that took place in either House of Parliament on 
the 29th ult. And our readers have, a few weeks since, hud a touch of 
Lord Elienborough’s quality as a scrutinizer of Indian policy and a critic 
of the course adopted by the authorities. Having himself served a term 
as Governor-General, with high credit in the main, he knows what he is 


there sball be no reproaches for the past and no jealousies of talking about, which is more than can be said for every Parliamentary 


twenty minutes in the delivery, and 


orator. On the other hand, he is a staunch Derbyite, with a tendency to 
the ego e rex meus in his style, and Jue allowance for exaggeration must 


~ _ lof gen b wk and prolonged when he sat down.— Report, V. ¥. | consequently be made when he discovers a weak point or sounds an 
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alarm. Let us then glance very briefly at Lord Ellenborough’s 
views. He draws rather a gloomy picture, and a very dif- 
ferent one we will venture to assert, from what it would 
have been, were his Lordship a Cabinet Minister. He com- 
plains of a want of precautionary vigilance at the scenes of these vari- 


a ee SES ous disturbances—a charge somewhat vague ; that the Commandant at 


Meerut is an “ unknown man”—for which General Hewitt may, or may 


‘and the the 
preserved from every part of the 
witout Ty ot gs Fy not be, to blame ; that the pursuit thence of the fugitive Sepoys was not 





sufficiently vigorous—but then the crafty knaves had so timed their out- 


WALlack's ietaCRE tot Iran denaadtdsapcaraeradarens Mrs. John Wood. | break that the night favoured them in this very particular; that the 








Commander-in-Chief was nursing his health at Simla, in place of being 
in cantonments in the Low Country—but had he stationed himself at 


or at Calcutta, far to the South ; that General Anson in the month of 


GORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broadway, | Meerut itself, there might have been trouble at Lahore, far North of him, 
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The Sepoy Revolt in Bengal. 

The news of mutiny and out-break among certain of our native troops 
in India has caused a feverish excitement throughout the United King- 
dom, not unlike that which obtained during the Siege of Sebastopol. The 





Jane will have difficulty in moving troops—which is undeniable ; that the 
Chinese and Persian entanglements have not been satisfactorily managed 
—which is debatable ; that our sefety at home may be endangered by the 
despatch of a few regiments to India—which is absurd. Per contra, we have 
his Lordship’s general admission that the measures taken in India since 
the calamity at Meerut have been prompt and judicious; that the Na- 
tive Princes and nany of the Native troops stand by us—as to which we 
did not require enlightenment ; and that the very neglect of the East India 
Company to keep in repair a vast tank, constructed by his Lordship him- 
self at Delhi, may have been made effectual in compelling that city to sub- 


reason is obvious. To say nothing of national and commercial interests mit, inasmuch as the ordinary mode of supply might be cut off. It is not 


dependent on British dominion in the East—the Company's military and 


worth while to dwell on the ex-Governor-General’s exquisite egotism 


civil establishments embody large draughts from the most influential of | here manifested, were it not that a little relief is acceptable when treat- 


our middle classes. You will scarcely find a wide-spread family in the 
rank next below the titled, which has not sent out its young Cadets or 
Writers, to seek fortune by sword or pen, whilst upholding the great Cor- 
porate anomaly of the age. A profound sensation has therefore been 
sroused by the details of that painful intelligence from Meerut and 
Delhi, the substance of which was known to us last week. Desi- 
rous a8 we are to avoid filling our columns with the bare reproduc- 
tion of matter generally current, we have endeavoured elsewhere to cull 
from the mass such varied gleanings as the reader may easily compass, 
though they offer, we believe, a tolerably complete view of the leading 
events that have occurred. 

But it is not co cacy to condense within reasonable space the thoughts 
that come thronging hereupon, and the few comments that seem to be 
demanded. Do we know the worst! What will be the probable issue ? 





ing of these serious matters. Lord Ellenborough declared it his belief 
that the Company had thus neglected the welfare of the people of Delbi, 
from personal spite towards himself, and from a desire to obliterate a to- 
ken of bis enterprising period of rule! The modesty of the man will 
peep out! 

It was however in opening his address to his brother Peers that Lord 
Ellenborough commented on a fact, which was naturally enough slurred 
over in reply, but on which we would dwell for a moment, because it 
involves more or less the general government of distant districts and the 
conduct of distant expeditions. On the 9th of June (as it stands re- 
corded in the Albion of the 27th), there was also a conversation in the 
Lords on the mutinous conduct of the Sepoys, with reference to their 
earlier and less serious outbreaks. Lord Ellenborough then—with due 
, knowledge of his subject—enquired of the government whether any Pro- 











clamuation had been issued by the Governor-General of India, emphati- 
cally disclaiming any intention whatever of interfering with the reli- 
ligious observances or prejudices of the Natives. “Ob, dear, noP’ was 
was Lord Granville’s answer. “Not only bas it not been done, but her 
Majesty’s advisers think that any such step would be unadvisable, 
as it would seem imply some sort of acknowledgment ef a changed 
policy.” This was a very small reason. Events show that it 
was a wrong conclusion, unless the Cabinet means to set ap its 
judgment against that of its own executive officers on the spot, and others 
far more competent to decide. This protest, we say, was made by Lord 
Granville on the 9th ult. Little more than three wecks previously, Lord 
Canning at Calcutta, and Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North Westera Provinces, had each wisely issued a Proclamation of this 
very objectionable tenour! It is true that this was in consequence of the 
fatal events at Meerut ; whereas Lord Ellenborough advised the issue asa 
Preventive. It would requiremuch fine-spun argument io prove that pre- 
vention in such a case would not have been more efficacious and more 
dignified, than the cure which must now be applied. But the drift of our 
comment is this; and it is but a repetition of what we had oeca- 
oceasion to say several times during the Crimean campaign—the med- 
dling of the home government in the detail of remote operations is a 
serious drawback to the efficiency of those who are charged with remote 
commands. Supposing—which might easily have happened—that Down- 
ing Street had telegraphed to Fort William peremptory orders based on 
the silly opinion formed in Downing Street, to which we have just a@- 
verted—what could Lord Canning have done? We hope he would have 
had spirit enough to send a refusal along the wires, with an intimation 
that on receiving such another message he should forthwith throw up his 
commission. This is the way in which the successful Marshal Pelissier is 
said to have treated his Imperial master, who wisely submitted. Central- 
ization is the political ogre of the day, and freemen should strive against 
its pernicious influences. 

We have ieft ourselves little room to speak of Lord Granville’s explana- 
tory defence, or that, in the House of Commons, of Mr. Vernon Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control for the affairs of India. There was not mach 
point in them ; but it must be allowed that there remained little to be 
said. The questioners, Lord Ellenboroagh and Mr. Disraeli, knew all that 
could be told them ; and so they had to listen to a statement of the 
military reinforcements ordered, and to a glowing eulogium on Lord 
Canning for his resolution, energy, and calm confidence. This Jatter 
would have been more eatisfactory, if the Governor General’s prose- 
lytising tendencies had been once more disavowed. But we shall endeavour 
elsewhere to squeeze in a scrap or two culled from Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Vernon Smith. What the former says about the habit of detaching offi- 
cers from their regiments hits the right nail on the head. 

It would have been strange indeed if the opportunity had not been 
taken by certain of our contemporaries to chuckle over these disastroes 
occurrences, to drop a crocodile’s tear over our waning empire, to distort 
facts, or to pick out the plums of discomfort and thrust them into the 
public face. It is of small moment ; it is but the way of the craft ; bad 
news is always more eagerly read than good news—that is to say, oon- 
cerning others. We smile therefore alike at the avowed advertising 
medium of Irish servants out-of-place, which is so palpably writ 
ten down to their intelligence and their prejudices, or at ‘the great 
organ of the industrial interests and of military criticisms in general. 
The former is eloquent over the wrongs perpetrated by the Britons wpon 
the Hindoos for more than a century, drawing terrible portraits of their 
enslaved sons and ravished daughters, and of the loss of their “ personal, 
family, caste, and religious rights.” The indignant writer however eon- 
soles himself with sketching an appeased Nemesis, (f “ the Indians should 
be victorious this time ’—a contingency which he thinks probable enough, 
seeing that the contest, being one of “ religion as well as of race, would 
naturally tend to impart unity to the counsels and action of the 
Hindoos, and to render their courage desperate.” The desperate courage 
which commenced an attack at night-fall, which broke and fled forthwith, 
and was only successful where there was no opposition—the unity of eoun- 
sel which was exhibited in isolated and contemp tbreaks—there 
we can afford to present to the croaking raven of the N.Y. Herald. As for the 
military critic of another paper, who, after enumerating the 
fires and positive insurrection of some of the Bengal troops, speaks of 
“ similar appearances of disaffection in the Madras and Bombay armies” 
—and who afterwards speaks of the “ war with Persia having almost de- 
nuded the Presidency of Bengal of its European soldiers”—he should 
really be better informed. “Similar appearances” is a curious phrase as 
he applies it ; but there has not been, for a long period, any appearance 
whatever of disaffection among any of the Madras and Bombay troops, 
with the exception of one disturbance in one Madras regiment, whieh oe- 
curred “some time ago.” The same with Bengal being “denuded of 
European soldiers.” It was Bombay and not Bengal, whence were drawn 
her Majesty's and the East India Company’s troops embarked for the Gulf 
of Persia. 





The Week’s European Chronicle. 

We shall not be accused of disloyalty, if we content our readers te-day 
with a mere mention of the fact that the expected visit of the Queen to 
Manchester, for the purpose of inspecting the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
took place early in the week that ended on the 4th inst. All passed off 
well, even brilliantly, though on the great day her Majesty’s proverbial 
good fortune as regards weather deserted her, and Manchester wore « 
gloomy aspect. The Prince of Prassia and Lord Palmerston were of 
the select party at Worsley Hall, and the Captain and officers of the U. 8. 
ship Niagara were among the men of mark in the reception. 

There is discussion in Parliament, at public meetings, in the news- 
papers, in respect to the needed supply of labourers in the Weet India 
Islands, for cultivating the necessaries of life. Philanthropy, as we have 
before observed, is arguing the point with the political economist; but 
there isso much eaid, and so much remains to be eaid, that we need be 
in no harry to commit ourselves to any definite opinion. Meantime our 
government hesitates, and that of France acts, the latter being independ- 
ent of public opinion. It is confidently stated that twenty thousand free 
negroes, under contract, are about to be shipped from the coast of Afries 
to Martinique. How far the poor devils themselves will be willing agents, 
is not particularly clear ; bat certificates and official documents will of 
course put straight all difficulties on that head. 

Lady Franklin’s new expedition to the Artic regions sailed on the Ist. 
inst. from Aberdeea, in the ecrew-steam yacht Foz, under charge of Cap- 
tain McClintock, R.N. May it please Divine Providence to extend its pro- 
teetion to the adventurers, and if so it seem right in Heavenly judgment, 
to enable them to clear up the painful mystery!—The King of the Bel- 
gians is visiting our Queen.—The Duke of Marlborough is dead.—The 
officers of the Niagara are horpitably féted at Liverpool. 

France is tranquil, though grave attempts are said to have been plot- 
ted and discovered, against the Emperor's life. His majesty is in retire- 
ment at Plombiéres. It is undecided yet whether General Cavaignac be 
returned a Deputy. The French arms are very successful in Algiers.— 
There have been troubles and outbreaks in several parts of Italy : buat 
beyond showing an uneasy feeling, the details have no claim upoo our 








space. 





| mosday evening that he counted eight hundred and forty-six Spanish: Americans 


Lord Naptor has the rare gift of making speeches that sult his imme- 
diate hearers, and yot will bear transplanting into print, His address to 
the Sona of St, George in this olty was wolversally admired, and deser- 


one he bas just made at the Commencement Festival of Harvard Univer- 
aity, of which some portions only are given in another column, as we 
have not yet received a full report, Nothing could be in better taste, or 
more appropriate, than the exhortation to “ patience, incredulity of evil, 
and confidence In good.” May we all profit by the advice! Indeed we 
are #0 strongly impressed ia favour of Lord Napler's honesty of purpose 
and general ability, that we trust he will bring to a happy ending any dl. 
plomatio negotiations he may have in hand, before the establishment of 
dally telegraphic intercourse with London shall have given him new dif- 
floultios to contend with in the shape of oficial meddling—such as we 
have alluded to above, in connection with another subject. 

Wo rather expected to have seen his Lordship’s namo in the list of 
aew L.L.D.’s at Harvard—especially as many American Ministers 
in Bagland have received the honorary diploma of D.O.L. at Oxford, 
and Mr, Dallas figures as one of the youngest members on the books of 
that University, The compliment is not of much value; but a gift in 
season honoureth both the giver and the receiver. It can scarcely be be- 
eause our young Oxford Collegians received Mr. Dallas's name (not 
himself) ungraciously,jwhen it was recently given out before them, as the 
recipient of a title, The University could overlook the dismissal of a 
Minister and the rejection ofa Treaty, Young blood resented. 

Canada. 

Leadon—not in Eagland, but in Western Canada—has just had its 
day of election. There was no tumult in the streets; there were 
none of the eaturaalia that too often attend the exercise of the elective 
franchise. It was in the exercise of a religious rather than of 
a civil duty, that a Constituent Assembly of seventy-five grave gentlemen, 
of whom forty-two were Clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and thir- 
ty-three were Laymen, met together on Thursday of last week, 
to choose a Bishop of the New Western Diocese. By a majo- 
rity of 15, namely 2 in the clerical and 13 ia the lay votes, Dr. 
Cronyn was elected, the principal competitor being Archdeacon Bethune. 
The press generally has recorded thisevent as a trial of strength between 
the High-Church and the Evangelical Schools, (as they are termed) to the 
latter of which the Bishop-clect is affiliated. But we love not to per- 
potuate sectional differences, and rejoice to see it generally admitted that 
Dr. Cronyn is a man of worth and piety, as also that the vote in his fa- 
vour was made unanimous, so soon as the relative popularity of the candi- 
dates was tested. 

The loss of the Montreal has been followed by much angry discussion 
in print, and out of it, The point of widest interest is that the Captain 
eeoms to have grossly failed in his duty, and that he has been arrested 
to stand the issue of the Coroner's Inquest. No punishment can be too 
severe for those who trifle with human lives committed to their keeping, 
whilst sedulously particular about their own. 

PS. We learn that a verdict of manslaughter has been returned against 
the Captain, the Mate, the Pilot, and the Owner. A good beginning— 
though we would not prejudge the case, 





The “ Panchita;"’ Act II., Scene I. 

¥rom our daily cotemporaries we gather a few further facts respecting 
the oase of the alleged slaver Panchita, The vessel was moved from Quar- 
antine to the Navy Yard on Tuesday ; the prize-crew return to England ; 
the officers remain here to answer the action on the part of the cwners, 
and to give such evidence as may tend to the release or condemnation of 
the yessol, The acting British Consul and Mr. Edwards—the Counsel 
habitually employed by the Consulate in legal matters—gave bail for 
their appearance, in the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, at which figure 
the damages are laid, The necessity for putting in bail was not con- 
tested, although the order for arrest was made upon an er parte affidavit, 
which might, we believe, have been upset.—With one exception, so far as 
we have observed, no allusion has been made in print to the result of the 
owoer's application to Mr. Cass for reparation from the British Govern- 
mont ; and we presume that no question will arise in this quarter, until 
tho legality of the seisure shall have been determined in the proper 
Courts of this city. 

Tt is gratifying to notice the sensible view taken by the American pub- 
No, of an affair which in other days would have produced the most violent 
donunolations about the British Right of Search, Insult to the National 
Piag, or, Interruption of American Commerce on the High Seas. The 
alr would have rang with such appeals, Every newspaper would have 
handled the matter with more or less acerbity ; and the language of vio- 
lence, indignation, and hostility, would have flowed freely without regard 
to facts or the consequences of words, None can applaud more than our- 
solves this change in sentiment and expression ; for we fully appreciate 
the duty of the historian of passing events, to calm, and not to aggravate, 
the evil passions of his readers, 

The next eoene will open with the hearing of the case on the part of our 
Government, and we have no apprehension as to the result of the enquiry. 
Bal, as these cases always elicit the malicious propensities of certain 
lawyers, more distinguished for insolence than for professional ability, 
wo trust that the Counsel employed on our side will eee to it that the 
names of these young British Oflcers be not dragged through the mire, 
and that they be not aubjeoted to an insulting crossexamination. We 
should not venture this suggestion wore it not a melancholy trath that 
in the greater number of the New York Courts, the Judges are unable or 
wawilling to cheok effrontery, 

Another apparent slaver, outward-bound, bas been seleed in the Lower 
Bay, with all evidence of guilt on board, We shrink however from put: 
ting Into print the enormous estimate of come of our American brethren, 
aa to tho extent to which this port is answerable for these entorprises, 


i ee 


yauste. 


Mnatead of annexing Cuba to themaclves, wo ahould aay that the United States 
were on the point of belng annexed to Cuba, 

10 te cortainly high time that those conservators of the public weal who hold 
Wheir Areopagua in the Park, and convene the imperial people about the lamp: 
pots of the City Hall un the alightost provocation, should begin to look afer 
the aafoty of the State, Tt would bean advantageous thing for the nation, if 
ammo of thee Lyn x-eyed patriots were as musceptible of ear as the serpent, whose 
a na aay cores whose philharmonio attributes they sem to 

Vor this wore the case, the patrons of the Republic would be patrons of the 
Opors alo, and if they had been patrons of the Opora they would have fre 
quonted the Academy during Madame La Crange’s successful little season j and 
if they had wo frequented the Academy, they would have seen, as we have soon, 
(hat there is something serious and sacchariue in the wind that blows from the 


Rise how ahould the parquette of the Academy have been so utterly given up, 
@ It has boon, to the © ever faithful” sona of the “ Queen of the Antilles?” Wher 
over one looked, one met the dark eyes of Creole girls, the sallow fhoos and 
@raw hate of Creole youth. An arithmetical friend of ours amwred us on Wed 


| 








————————— ———— 


in the Academy. 


Now what does this mean? Is there not“ miching mallecho” in it? Does it 


pot mean mischief? Think of it! 


Here we are in a disorganized city. The hand of the Mayor is against the 
vedly. Tt was sound to the core, and yet graceful withal. So with the | Commissioner, The hand of the Inspector is against the Judge, The Council- 


The gardens of Haroun-al-Raschid at Damascus were not arranged 


man defies the Coroner, The lamba of the police refuse to lie down with the | markable a manner certainly as those of Semiramis—but they 


must 
lions of the Alderman’s Chamber, The German drops his glass of lager-bier to | very well in their way, as any reader of the Arabian Nights will 
clutch the deadly /eisce of his fatherland. The Irishman casts down bis hod to | gives one a sensation of coolness, dusk, and pleasant perfume but 


grasp the fatal bludgeon, Dead Rabbits come to life mad as March bares, and | English poet's recollections of these lovely places, through 
Bowery boys roar like the tiger in his jangle, Could a more propitious moment | fancy under the “ pleached bowers” on the still camels of 
have been selected for a descent upon the metropolis of fllbustering Anglo-Sax: | * Gardens of Delight” indeed they were, and a generous 


on-dom in the Western World ? 


kept the gates for bis lord. Do you remember how, when he 


The wily Latin races, famous from of old for their politic skill in pablic and | lovers of Damascus lying asleep wader one cloak among the odorous 

in private life, have not lost their ancient craft. They have seen their opporta, at the gute, and was about to afflict them suddenly with a sharp stick for a 
nity and have subtly and secretly set to work to avail themselves of it. Every | of vagrants, bo drew away the cloak, and being moved by their youth 
steamer that comes from the sunny South discharges new hordes of savage Car | beanty, not only forbore to beat them, but woke them up, and carried them in 
ribbeans upon our undefended coast, Talk of the Yellow Fever! Are not these | through the alleys of palm, and groves of all sweet flowery trees, to his happy 
imminent dangera, which we are the first to point out, vastly more considerable ? | pavilion, and feasted them with cherries that “ delight the sense of every man,” 
Let the oyster-men tear down the Quarantine, or the Quarantine-men stretch the | and got royally drunk in their honour himself? 


oyster-men lifeless among the bivalves of their choice, That is a slight matter, 


Of other gardens not less renowned what need that | should speak? Do we 


Let us rather look to our altars and our homes, ere the gorgeous banner of Spain | not all cherish the pictures thereof in the most secret Cabinets of our fancy? 
be unrolled in triamph over the battered walls of the Custom-House, and a Quad: | —the gardens of Tancred, Prince of Saleruo—the gardens of the Alhambra 
roon tyrant trample Albany and New York in a common ruin beneath his feet! | twinkling with cascades that plash on marble, and light guitars that thram out 
If any body thinks we have exaggerated this present peril that we shudder but | nightly raptures to the moon—the gardens of Provence where troubadoar kings 


to think of—if we be threatened with the fate of Cassandra—in return for ser- 
vices not less grave than those she rendered to ungrateful Troy, we can only beg 


make love among the roses to Countesses subtly learned in all sweet lore of 
cunning hearts—the gardens of Fiesole, and the gay story-tellers of Florence, 


those who doubt the truth of our statements and question the accuracy of our | charming off the plague with daily incantations of amorous music, or of hamour- 


inferences, to go to the Opera on Monday night and verify all that we have said. 


ous tales—the gardens of the monks, with neat espaliers planted, and hashed 


We don't mean to insinuate that Madame La Grange is in league with our foes | with the hum of myriads of prosperous bees, doing service for these partly bu- 


(though she was driven away by our neglect, and much comforted by their ap- 


man drones—the gardens of Varsailles, whence all the brilliant beanties that once 


probation), but we must say that her unprecedented success, to which these | tripped along their verdant leaves, or tapped with fancy feet upon their steps 


hostile and dangerous Cubans have so largely contributed, is a very suspici 





circumstance. 


and esplanades of rosy marble, have forever fled, giving place to English go- 
vernesses aad decrepit dowagers trundling in Bath chairs; a very Paradise of 


For it has been extremely brilliant. Her season has extended itself beyond | Spinsters now with but one curse upon it, which, like the flaming sword of a 
the limits originally set up—(your true manager has no more respect for the God | cherub, guards the gate—the stern strict notice that“ little dogs are ex- 
Terminus than your true filibuster) and this in the face of the fact that “no-| traordinary forbidden to enter in thereat”—Paris Winter Gardens, where 


body is in town.” In truth there is some danger, that our provincial back- 


you see grisettes for flowers, and glasses of absinthe for lakes of orystal 


er flourish in New York while New York is at home. We build a great | suspended high in air upon the tense and tremulous rope, and balancing with 


pre ts i New Yor begin to profess a base belief that the Opera | —Niblo’s Garden, where our childhood snatched a fearful joy from the Ravels 


jera House, and carefully do not go to it. Strangers come and fill it. We | dreadful ease colossal poles upon,their quivering toes or in their agile hands— 


contribute the bricks and mortar—foreigners come and hand in the cash. 
If these things are so, perhaps we ought not to reluct and recalcitrate at the 


Castle Garden—dream, dear vanished dream of all who loved the Opera and the 
airy heaven, music and the sweet midsummer skies. Ah! why do I speak of 


coming of our conquerors. They may rob us of our municipal rights, only to | these and such as these Jost in the mists of time, and severed from us by the 
establish a municipal government. They may eject our stock-holders from the | gulfs of space? Only dear reader—only to console you by the thought that 


Academy—only to send up the Academy stock to par. 


It is well to look for consolation, in anticipation of calamity. Even if the 


calamity should not befall us after all, the looking for the consolation will have 
done us good. 


And a short time at least, will decide our fate. For Madame La Grange’s | ble “ First Familist” of Mh ae on “ honey-dew, a 


season must come to an end in a fortnight—and if the Cubans don't make their 


demonstration before that time, we shall all have our eyes upon them, and Ms of Yan ~ a 


the Seventh Regiment (our angels of all work) will be “ under arms” in the 
Park. 

In a fortnight, we say, Madame La Grange’s season must come to an end. 
This we know, because somebody's else season will begin. 

And such a season ! 

Fancy the whole Academy floored over as for a grand ball—fancy a delicate 
forest of fine flowers on the stage, refreshed with the sparkling life of a noble 
cataract—fancy that forest resonant not indeed with nightingales, but with all 
manner of instruments of music —with a band like Jullien’s for instance, con- 
ducted by some magical wand only less potent than his chord-compelling baton 


—fancy a chaos of pianos—a chorus of prime-donne—a galaxy of stars like La 
Grange and Gazzaniga—a reckless profusion of bassi—a lavish wealth of tenors | itfuses a kind 
—lemonade ad /iditum in the corridors—unbounded facilities for flirtation in the 


boxes—and all this for the moderate sum of two shillings, thrown open to all 


the world—and you will have some vague, inadequate conception of the ecstatic | # ever. 


season which is to be “ opened” at the Academy in the course of a fortnight, by 
two enterprising impresarié whose names everybody knows, and it isn't worth 
while for us to mention. 
Conquest by the Cubans—or Promenade Concerts—behold the alternative be- 
fore us! 
And Madame La Grange is not to leave us, come what may. 
Seinen “ceceeeeeanel 


Drama. 


RAIMOND. 


A hearty langh is always a good thing. All the elements of our triple con- 
stitution are benefited by it. It helps the body by promoting digestion and 


quickening the circulation—it helps the mind by throwing it for a moment into 
a fresh atmosphere— it helps the soul in helping the body and the mind—for all 


help of the body and the mind is to the soul, as the washing of windows is to the 


inraates of a house. 
As the results of the washing of wind 
itself I don't suppose ever much helped or delighted anybody. 





All which propositions having been gravely laid down, and nobody appearing | The New York A 
to dispute them, I may be permitted, perhaps, to go on and say that Mr. Stuart and 
has the thanks of the community for providing them with a panacea against all 


the fons and di forts of the actual season. 
July is a disastrous month to the dwellers in cities. It is a month of dividends 
—{indeed— bat it is also a month of duns—it is a month of ripe fraits, of straw- 





berries vanishing —and of appearing raspberries— but it is also a month of incon- chi 


venient disorders in the animal « it is a month of blue skies and white 
trousers—and it is also a month of eweltering noons and sleepless nights. 

To langh in hot weather— given «pace enough and decently pure air for the 
process (this being very essential because the lungs play a conspicuons part in 
cachination)—is a great satisfaction, The imbibing of iced-water is aatiafactory 
for fhe moment, but entails a disagreeable afterclap of excessive sudation. The 
deglutition of ice-creams would be pleasant, were it not that many parties have 
made ws weary of the sight of these blanched “ leaning towers” tambling into 
curdle pools of creamy deliquescence. A wholesome, genial, expansive langh is 
your best refrigerator, Like the suppers of Plato, it le a pleasure not for the 
evening only— bat for many succeeding days. 

Honour then, T aay again, to Mr, Stuart of Wallack's Theatre, who has con 
verted that venerable establishment into a kind of hospital for the incarably 
toasted, 

Whatever the Rast has devised of most ingenious in the art of ventilation ; 
whatever the West has invented of most eficient for the consolation of the 
human epidermis, parched by the atmosphere of the summer solstion, Mr. Stuart 
has combined in the attractions of bis theatre, 

There have been many famous gardens in history, Man was born into the 
world a gardener, and but for the Indisoretion of his lovely partner (and as I 
have always shrewdly suspected.) for his own poltroonery and faintheartedness 
in attempting to dink the consequences of that indiscretion and of his own im: 
beoility, he might have lived his life out in the garden of his inheritance, and 
have tranamitted a happy horticultural existence to all his successor, Watered 
by four rivers, aud doubtless cheered hy many waterfalls, the Garden of Eden 
muat have been an ideally delightful place, It is not pleasant to think upon it, 
sitting here in a twopair back room with the thermometer at 86° in the 
shade, and a glaring prospect of bricks, tiles, and broken teapots stretching be- 
fore me, 

Agreeable too must have been the © Hanging Gardens” of that celebrated 
bat hat reprehensible female party, the Queen Semiramis, They were 
doubtless ao contrived as to be winched up to any elevation according to the 
state of the weather, and one can fancy how fine it must have been to alt ander 
the orange trees and look down upon a handsome thunderstorm raging away a 
thousand feetfor #0 below you, It must have been very convenient too, to be 





able to send yourself up late the © region of perpetual snow,” whenever you or 


wished to ice a cobbler, and then come down again near the tropics to drink it 
Archeologists who are generally aa ignorant as they are proay, undertake to 
be sure to say that those famous Hanging Gardens were nothing but a eet of 


be it understood—for the procese par cng) an panne one 


though much is taken, much is left! 

We have our garden still—and Mr. Stuart is our gardener. 

A summer garden he has decreed to us, this amiable Kublar Khan, Fed him- 
self no doubt from his earliest years like Coleridge’s Tartar King or a respecta- 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The return match at Cricket between the United States and 
in Toronto, 


the proper testing the relati 
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disastrous which 
determine 


next month, preparatory to 


Not having received the mall by the Liverpool 
we ore witheat ofclal or other items. 
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Sine Arts. 
It’s altogether too hot for new books—that is to say, for reading 
with such attention as to justify critical judgment on their merits. 
the weather (we write on Monday) not exercising such lazifying influence 


them | 


over the eyes as over the mind, we can gather on this page for your edifl-| And finally : | the children of poverty in its arms, and that the best use of its panoply 
: re | . of battle is to be clasped by the feeble fin wearied with gathe 
cation, O reader, a tow artistic items that may be worth notice. And here's | “ picker dy ae — io ~ hope - ee i on en a ANY the sheddings of the autumnal woods, It “ + bear & Gcuper wneanins 
something to begin with, which we must confess, however it may argue a | ors only that we may be humiliated by thelr failure, or appalled by thelr aunihi- | €Ven than this—it might be an image, leas of life than of the great Chris- 
mentable ignorance on our part, has taken us entirely by surprise, We | lation, and sometimes to strengthen the hills with iron oaly that they may at: | tian Angel of Death, who gives the eternal nobleness to small and ay 
quote from a London weekly paper of the 20th ult, _ tract the thunderbolt, | the mean and the mighty with his golden armour ; Death, 


| 
NEW YORK EXWINITION OF BRITISH ART. 


the works of living British artists, painters, and sculptors, There is good | 
reason for believing that such an exhibition would be welcomed by the | 
Americans. 

laviehly sumptuous in the arrangement and decoration of their dwellings, | 
and it te confidently — that they would be glad not only to call 
in the aid of fine art for this purpose, but to have its production brought 
home to them for that constant contemplation and study which museums 
of a similar order receive from the cultivated classes—indeed, from all 
classes—throughout Europe. The taste for art is growing in America, | 
as it inevitably must grow with advancing wealth, population, and re- | 
sources: Americans are already in Europe keen competitors at any sale | 
of objects of verti, sor of antiquarian interest. success which 


appears to have attended the exhibition of paintings of the Dussel- conscious is Mr. Raskin of the dificulty in which he is placed this | Peculiar, as far as I know, to Millais from his earliest youth. I say first 
—o aoe Se come pam a k. ~ By A) year by the compliments of the last, that ta cebeeing to Mr. Mitiais’s pic- | ® irregularity of conception. Thus it seems only to have struck the 
os - - _ eoeeeding poe A C; pt... here ef | tures of 1856, he is careful not to remind us of the 1) painter suddenly, as he was finishing the knight’s armour, that it ought 


race to which they are so closely allied in blood, character, and tradition, 
will be otherwise than successful with them. 
Should the experiment prosper, it is hard to say where its results will | 
It wou ise to be, in fact, the creation of a second public 

for British art, only inferior in importance to the public at home. The 
influence, also, of the exhibition u the native art of America would | 


= be early and decisive, and a mutual action and reaction would | 
established beneficial to both. 


Active measures are already in progress for making the projected ex- 
hibition a fact. Mr. Augustus Ruxton, the original projector, left London 
for New York at the begianing of May, with the view of communicating 
with some of the leading mony & the States, and of obtaining a gallery. 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown, the historical painter, has consented to accom- 

y to America the works that may be offered, and to superintend the 
| om Al and all other such preliminaries. Contributors may therefore 
rely upon it that justice will be done to their works. An unexceptiona- 

é guarantee fund will be obtained before the works are removed for ex- 
hibition, including ample insurance, to the extent, probably, of not less 

£50,000. An eligible offer has already been made for this purpose ; 
and one maia object of Mr. Ruxton’s visit to America is to ute fur- 
ther — on the matter. Exhibitors would be yop pe “=. 
penses of transport ; but a moderate per centage, to ‘ore 
arrangements are made, would be charged upon the sale price of an. 
works disposed of out of the exhibition. The first exhibition will, it is 
hoped, be opened in New York in October next, and remain open for some 
months; and it would be for the contributing artists to determine 
whether any of their works which might remain unsold at the close of the 
term should be returned to them (transport free), or should be left to re- 


in the exbibition of the succeeding year. 
entire collection is to be in full po? somal by the end of August for 


the transit to New York. We are glad to learn that this excellent 
ject meets with the sympatby and = of many of our leading 
amongst whom we may already mention Millais, Holman Hunt, and E. M. 
Ward. The American native artists and some talists and public men 
in the United States receive the idea warmly. e go! ope a col- 
lection worthy of both countries may be formed. Mr. William Rossetti 
will act as secretary ; bis ability and energy are a pledge that nothing 
will be wanting on this side of the water to secure success. 


Of course we sincerely wish the project every success, though the 
puff preliminary of the parties engaged in the scheme does not carry 
much prestige with it. At the same time, we believe that the British 
School of Painting would find more favour here than the German, which 
has been generally underrated. At the same time we take the opportu- 
nity of noticing that the Dusseldorf Collection is re-established in its old 
quarters, over Dr. Chapin’s Church. 


The German papers announce the death of Moritz Retzsch, at Dresden 
—his birth place seventy-seven years ago, and his residence during the 
greater part of his life. Who he was, and what he has done, it were alto- 
gether needless to point out. In universal popularity, few works of the kind 
ean rival his outline illustrations of Goethe, Schiller, Shakspeare, and other 
poets—“ Faust ” indeed, and “ The Song of the Bell,” and “ The Fight 
with the Dragon,” and “Fridolin,” are solely known to not a few of 
our countrymen through Retzsch’s appreciative and imaginative inter- 
pretations. And well did his pencil lend itself to the mood of the author 
whom the artist had in hand! Grace, vigour, grotesqueness, pic- 
turesqueness, the strength of manhood, the beauty of woman, the joyous 
agility of youth—he seemed to respond to each. 

Twenty years ago, that is to say in September 1837, during a ten days’ 
sojourn in the quaint old-fashioned capital of Saxony, we had the plea- 
sure of passing two hours with Retzsch, in his studio. Carried there by a 
resident acquaintance, we were received by the master with a cordial 
welcome. A journal, kept by us at the time, records the apparent 
pleasure with which he explained to his foreign listener, from his 
original drawings, his celebrated Allegory of the Chess-Players, 
either not yet published, or so recently that we had not seen it. Receiv- 
ing few visitors and not easily accessible to strangers, he still manifested 
® not unnatural curiosity to know what was thought of him across the 
Channel ; nor were we backward, it may be supposed, in honestly minis- 
tering to this little weakness, which may be detected at times in the 
greatest of men, whilst taking tribute from the humblest.—Further, our 
brief notes speak of Retzsch’s simplicity of manner, of his somewhat 
heavy appearance, of his forchead broad than high, and of our 
own poor guess at his age, for we set him down at sixty-five, awarding 
him nearly ten years more than his due.— There is little more to be said ; 
the man only lives in his works, Yet may we prize the autograph he 
kindly wrote for us ere we bid him farewell, and which had reference to 


THE ARTIST'S TARPBIAN ROCK, 
In his Notes on the piotures exhibited last the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Ruskin criticised the “ Peace Concl by J. B. Millais in the fol- 


: 


But bear numbering, are all the less excusable, because the 
wasea one, 
rage, the utmost 


' 
It is in contemplation to organise in New York an annual exhibition of - no less “ hus 
re 
The wealthy classes in New York are well known to be) rod 
was any climbing of a rock in the case, it was the Tarpei 
| first ; and Mr, Millais is not to be flang from it without dra 


The artist only falls from a 
| latter tambles from the actu 
extravagant evlogy. Mr, Ruskin’s “ change of ma' 


twilight, with the dust of his weary day’s jouraey on bis golden armour, 
| taking the woodman’s children across the river with him, holding the 
girl so tenderly that she docs not so much as feel the grasp of the gaunt- 
lets, but holds the horse’s mane as well, lest she should fall; or whether 
we receive it as a type of noble buman life, tried in all war, and aged in 
| all counsel and wisdom, finding its crowaing work at last to be bearing 





And again, after reprobating the painter's “ primal errors ia pictorial | 
mrmar : 
These and other shortcomings, too visible to need proving, and too many to 
thought of the picture 
and might seem both justly to claim, and tenderly to encou- 
skill and patience in its readering. 



























The downfall of the critic is at least as conspicuous in all this as the 


and — 
bearing the two children with him across the calm river, whither they 
ownfall of the | 


judge of art | know not; one questioning the strange blue eyes which she sees fixed on 
iating” than that of Mr, Millais as an artist, “ Nemo | heaven, the other oaly resting from bis labour and feeling no more his 
te fit turpissimus,”’ A Titian in 1856 could not bly bave sank | burden. All this and much more than this—for the picture might be 
jow in 1857, The descent is obviously onl igious with reference | Otherwise suggestive to us in a thousand ways—it would have brought 
the absurd elevation assigned to Mr. Millals’s former works. If there | home at once to the heart of every spectator had the idea but been rea- 
an from the | lined with any steadiness of purpose or veracity of detail. As it stands, 
ing Mr. it can oaly be considered as a rough sketch of a _ subject, injudi- 
Ruskin after him. Indeed the critio’s fall is mach the heavier of the two, | Clously exposed to general criticism, and needing both modification in its 
ipice of the critic’s i nation ; the | *tTangement and devoted labour in its future realization, 

height of his own arrogant gment and!“ 1 am sorrowfally doubtful, however, how far Mr. Millais may be eape- 
nner is at least as much | ble of such labour — There are two sigas coaspicuous in this year’s work, 

a“ mee as Mr. Millais’s; the “ excellence” of a writer as well pon da swaaty —) _— first, an Le yen byt 0 tion 
as that ofa painter may be “ effaced” by his own aberrations, “ as a man uite uapreceden many Ww ic 
— a dish, wiping aod turning it m ide down.” schools of any age ; the second, a feeling in the selection of facts, 

n) 


ater ; and the failure of Mr, Ruskin as a 











































to be more or less reflective ; and he gives oaly one reflection ia it—of 
the crimson cloth of the saddle, but one reflection being violently exag- 
rated ; for though, from a golden surface, it would have been, as he 
as rendered, warmer than the crimson, no reflection is ever brighter 
than the thing reflected. But all the rest of the armour is wholly un- 
touched by the colour of the children’s dresses, or of their glowing 
or of the river, or sky. And if Mr. Millais meant it to be old armeur, 
rough with wear, it ought to have been deadened and darkened in eoloar, 
hacked with edges of weapons, stained with stains of death ; if he meant 
it merely to be dusty, the dust should have lain white on some of the 
ridges, been clearly absent from others, and should have been dark where 
it was wet by the splashing of the horse. The ripple of the water against 
the horse itself, however, being unnoticed, it is little wonder if the dash 
of the chance spray is missed. A more manifest sign still of this 


in whieh he then extolled them ; on the contrary, we now learn for the 
first time that “ Peace Concluded ” was not the perfection of painting, or 
“ Autumn Leaves” quite a masterpiece. He would have us forget that 
he wrote the passage which we set out with quoting, coolly observing — 
The high praise which / felt it m to give this ter's work last year 
was warranted by my observing mice the & time Re entirely inventive ar- 
nt of colour and masses which can be achieved only by the highest intel- 
wahead to che epmenl avanieal Geen’ —_ an artist rises in the 
m 0 gives any promise tot t imaginative 
of masters. Abd thio promice wea very viele ia works 
1856 ; a new power of conception being proved in them—to 
among many—by the arrangement of the myrtle-branches in the Peace, and 
ee o Coste the heap of Autumn Leaves, There was a slovenliness and 
meee t many portions, however, which I did not speak of, because I 
thought it accidental, &c. 


pe P lar appliance of mind is in the fact that the peacock’s plume, the le 
Promise” indeed! Mr. Ruskin said nothing of promise in his Notes ; ’ 
of 1856, He spoke of nothing bat performance and achievement, the | h."chilireate fusca though Halt te comtenion ave. rudely: rkbtehed, 


very highest achievement. “ Titian himself could bardly head him now.” 
“This and Autumn Leaves will rank in future as the world’s best mas- 
ter-pieces.” “I am not sure he may not be destined to surpass all that 
has yet been done in figure-painting, as Turner did all past landscape.” 

Now, however, we are told that the merits of the pictures praised in 
this extravagant strain consisted chiefly in the arrangement of a few 


with unrounded edges, half in rose colour and half in dirty town. Ves- 
tiges of his old power of colouring, still unattainable by any other man, 
exist, however, in that saddle-cloth and in the cock’s feather. But 
the second sign, the warping of feeling, is a still more threatening one. 

“ The tion of his second picture (408) is an example of the dark- 


sprigs of myrtle, and in the play of colours in a beap of leaves! Such — rs _~ a io ae in 
were Mr. Ruskin’s grounds for pronouncing Mr. Millais another Titian, action, the work seems to have been t with the resolute purpose 


and even the equal of the diviner Turner, notwithstanding the “ sloven- 

= and imperfections,” of which the world now hears for the first 
me. 

Inconsistency is the inseparable companion of extravagance. 

instance suffice. 


of confirming all that the bitterest adversaries of the school have de- 


Let one 
In one sentence we are told that the thought of Mr. 
Millais’s “ Dream of the Past” is “a noble one.” Ta another that he has 





the foot of a 
sh lady, or the monstrous of the lover's lip in his in- 

















“no p to into its g,” with a doubt “ whether it : Vodiien tte 

has a meaning or not.’’ Noble thoughts without meaning are thoughts — . form oe Tal conabtiens & cooremiaa wg 4 heman 
that our understanding ; though the works of this great critic afford | feature and in natural o cts, which long ago, when the in 
us only too many examples of noble or at least fine writing, where the | yijjais’ picture of the ‘ nter’s restrained the ps Sa of 


meaning, “if it has one,”’ is certainly not very easy to find out. Clarus ob 
— linguam was said of Democritus, and may as truly be said of 
askin. 


But it is cheering to know that there is still a hope for Mr. Millais. 
He has only to “ return to quict perfectness of work,” tness being 
consistent, it appears, with occasional “slovenliness” and other mis- 
cellaneous shortcomings ; not to mention that hopefulness is not a quality 
of perfection either in ey in anything else. We call a boy hope- 
ful who promises to a great man; when the greatness is attaiced, 
hope is swallowed up in certainty. Loose writing is ~—s objec- 
tionable in criticism, and there is no eminent writer of the day who 
writes more loosely than Mr. Raskin does only too often. 
In conclusion, let us give Mr. W. Dyce a word of caution. Mr. Ruskin 
has a note on that gentleman's picture of “ Titian preparing for his first 
essay in colouring.” Mr. Dyce is a Leonardo now, just as Mr. Millais 
was once a Titian. “He has quite as much an eye for colour as ever 
Leonardo bad ; and he may paint flesh quite as well as if he 
likes.” Beware, Mr. Dyce, of the Tarpeian rock.—zaminer, June 20. 
Though it involves some little repetition, we append Mr. Ruskin’s re- 
marks in full. Even his egotisms and contradictions have a certain 
flavour of originality which makes them pleasant enough to read, if tai 
hard to digest. 
“283. A Dream of the Past.” (J. E. Muar, A.) The high praise 
which I felt it my duty to give to this painter’s work last year was war- 
ranted by my observing in it, for the first time, the entirely inventive ar- 
ran, t of colour and masses, which can be achieved only by the high- 
est intellect. I must repeat briefly here what I have had occasion hun- 
dreds of times to explain elsewhere, but never yet oftea enough to get it 
generally understood—that painters ore broadly divisible into three 
classes : first, the large class who are more or less affected or false in all 
their work, and whose productions, however dexterous, are of no value 
whatever ; secondly, the literally trae painters, who copy with various 
— but unanimously honest purpose, the actualities of Nature, but 
can only paint them as they see them, without selection or arrangement ; 
whose works are therefore of a moderate but sterling value, varying ac- 
cording to the interest of the subject ; lastly, the inventive painters, who | from in 
are not only true in all they do, bat compose and relieve the truths they 
it, eo as to give to each the utmost possible value; which last class 
in all ages a very small one ; and it is a matter to congratulate a na- 
tion upon when an artist rises in the midst of it who gives any promise 
of belonging to this great wey of masters. And this pro- 
mise was very visible in the works of Millais last year; a new power of 
conception being proved in them—to instance two things 


pre-Raphaelitism ; and would arrest its advance now, unless there were 
other painters to support its cause, who will dise’ it from annata- 
ralness of error and vindicate it from confusion of contempt. For Mr. 
Millais there is no hope, but in a return to quiet perfectness of work. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that powers were given to him only to be 
wasted, which are so great, even in their aberration, no pictures 

the Academ: bay epee em | as these, or can be for a moment com- 
pared with them for occasional excellence or marvellousness of execu- 
tion. Yet it seems to be within the purpose of Providence sometimes to 
ae oe that we may be humiliated by their failure or 
appalled by annihilation ; and sometimes to strengthen the hills 
with iron, only that they may attract the thunderbelt. A time is pro- 
bably fixed in every man’s career, own choice determines the 
relation of his endowments with his and the time has come 
this painter must choose, and choose , Whether the eminence 
cannot abdicate is to make him conspicuous in honour or in ruin.” 


— 
HINDRANCES TO MATRIMONY. 
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by the arrangement of the myrtle branches in the * Peace,’ and the pi 
of the colours ia the heap of Antoma Leaves.’ There a doveall- 
ness and im tion in many however, which I did not speak 
of, because I thoaght it accidental quent, probably, on too exult- 
ing a trial of his new powers, and likely to disappear as he became ac- 
oua.omed to them, But, as it is possible to stoop to victory, it is aleo pos- 
# ble to climb to defeat ; and I see with consternation that it was not the 
Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais was , but the The 
1857 i ely Poll ite Gn + enbdee “4 
, ia not mere —it a , 
een eee ——— ite faced, vas 0 men _ A. -acsieen) 
w a dish—w t, turn t upside down.’ There jwe—or opin 
be aye set aoe tell; for those wher bare and mischief somewhere, Tne mischief wip pee is 
never known the right way, its narrow stands always on the | less tangible. Southey was wont to declare no country could be in 
latoh ; but for him who, having known it, has thus insolently, poli tion not 
the by-ways to prison-house are short and the voices of recall are 5, end Be age be mentions’ we’ ee 
middle life, hea qaneny been’ Glens Sot pra- 
thane ust eathoace mach tocmnminn tet Gn mnariagel the sate deat men may not marry ot that age, though might be well, in many 
under consideration. ee Se by | cases, that they did not earlier; in higher ranks men marry 
the associated with it, which, by the way, does not in the me yy Fg If it be, only among the middle class that the 
romance from which it professes to be q and now pretty generally pinch is 5 hase Ghy anne a> amiss about 
understood to be only a clever mystifioation by ove of the artist's friends, the oleae— ite post or pretensions, It is a solution of the qaestion 
written ohiefly with the view of the awkward horse eri- | more simple eS Se all the 
tiolsm. I am vot sure whether the bitterest enemies of pre- itism Voy Coe 9 mee mnths yen ays A and that if 
have yet acoused it of expecting to its errors by desoribing them in | its young men and young women were content to married life on a 
bad ish. Putting the heuer cub ef Gnquatiion S0tme lower scale all be well, Bat it is to set down the mans of middle- 
of the oe sublime, but that it is too | class men as the merest of snobs, to assert that to defy 
i painted to be dwelt weet ow pee Dp ey Mra, . pluck to propose and to take up house at ; 
eg re be tats tas tas yellow vermilion can make | are in them the one thing needful, Some truth there is fa this, but it 
pray pete ee very far indeed fom coverins the whole case, It seems to us this 
eu uestion 
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346 


bei f maintaining that expensive luxury—a wife of | vered himself, and for the moment was quite the Roman again, From 
Spapee of Dee eens et eee . the Roman, however, he passed rapidly to the mental condition of the 


their own station, It is allowed that matrimony is expensive, but why 


The Avion. 





it be hb more so than bachelorism ? and why should a man | man of the world, and from that of the man of the world to one much 
oie maintain himeelf asa bachelor not only sempestanty, but hand- | better understood and appreciated by his audience—that of an Irish 
somely, find that a wife of his own rank is a too expenrive luxury? patriot prepared to insist upon the most favoured nation clause with re- 


Maialy, we have little hesitation in saying, because the burdens of the 
married state, and of life generally, in the middle ranks of ee - have 
come to be thrown too exclusively on the shoulders of the men. For the 
tutorage and life of the one sex the middle class takes example from the 
ranks below It, for those of the other from the circles above. The cage 
are brought up to be hard workors, and it ls well they should be ao ; the 

irls are brought up to be fine ladies, and it is not well that they should 
fe #o merely, Many of the best of their sex are now rebelling—and that 
in & way not readily to be “ put down” by any mere Sir Peter Laurieiam 


| 


| 


gard to his own constituents, in any litthe matter of patronage that 
might fall to his disposal. 


“ Colonel Herbert.But I am placed in a public and res 


| 


ble position, in | 







7 ___ aa 


share I had in making a most brilliant day, the most so of any I know of 
in the annals of England, Nelson's patent bridge for boarding first-rates 
will be a saying never forgotten in this fleet, where all do me that 

tice I feel I deserve. The Victory, and every ship in the fleet passing the 


glorious group, gave me three cheers,” ese letters sold at from two 
to four guineas each,—London paper, June 16. 


Dovetas Jennoip’s Fuxerat.—The namber and character of 


the 
which it is my duty, as far as I am able, to consult the Hy c interests, I must | mourners who followed his body to the tomb were « living rence 


just ask you to consider that if I am guilty of perpetrating a job I disgrace my- 
self and reflect disgrace on you (hear, hear,) because if a man has been withou' 
opposition for ten me your representative it reflecta on your choice if it can 
be fairly said of him, when he comes into an official position, that he has been 

ilty of a job, Do not for a moment suppose that | am such a fool as to think 


cir weight. But I must re- 


am going to inaugurate a period of t purity, and do not imagine that po- 
-againat the often uncongenial Gneagehanee, or the ennwi-breeding | litical and c mt Le th re 


do-nothingnoss, to which they are consigned by custom and “ society } 


} ay wy considerations will not have 
t the 


tendency of public opinion has been of late—most rly, 


prope 
and in so doing they are only expressing the desire of thelr nature to be | in my mind——to put down, as far as it is possible, anything like jobs or unfair 


what woman was designed to be in truth and reality, and not in mere 
oo ~ shabby or otherwise a ao ye for man, The generality of 
women in 


| 


the middle class are too little selfdepondent, Their brothers | Cretary, Do not suppose for « moment that I can attempt to put 


tronage, Within the last fow years a system has been adopted in Dublin, of 
Rolding up for competition some of the eat offices to be given gunn ty Se Se- 
e 


® 
and their future husbands work for their own maintenance as a necessity —_ Still, do not suppose that it will not be my wish, whenever I can legit 


of their station, and with no thought that any other should be their lot; 
and it is now daily asked, even by euch women themselves, whether it be 
nob ya that the sisters could do likewise, equally without its being 
fanoled by * society” or by themselves that they wore thereby either de- 
soonding or condescending. 

Such a change in middle-class manners, If it be practicable, would go 
far to effect a change in middle-class morals, in so far at least as that is 
40 be accomplished by promotion of early marriages, To find honour. 
able and flung work for women of this class is a grand problem of the 
day, at which many earnest heads are at work, who will certainly solve 
it sooner or later, We see how admirably some of these thoughtful wo- 
mon are indicating lines of exertion to their fellows, Mra, Chisholm is 
one of our greatest and most successful emigration agents; Florence 
Nightingsle could command any salary she might name as an adminis 
trator of hospital or other funds ; Rosa Bonheur receives unlimited com: 
minsions for her pictures ; and Miss Blackwell -though we have doubts 
as to her peculiar line of business——has, we believe, a flourishing prac- 
tice as an M.D, When the women of the middle class are half as self- 
dependent as the men are, thousands of young follows will be free to 
marry whose dependent fomale relatives at present virtually condema 
thom to prolonged celibacy, and thousands more will have far less fear 
of incurring the responsibilities of matrimony, knowing that these will 
be much more truly and equitably shared in by their partners in life. 

Were such conditions in the life of women in the middle classes tho- 
roughly and cordially sanctioned by society —and to afford such sanction 
the Brio mind is daily more and more reconciling iteelf—with much of 
the Simoutty about marriage there would also disappear much of the one- 
aided solicitude about it which novelists and romancists delight to make 
fun of. Papas and mammas would no longer be ro wholly taken up 
about the settlement of their daughters as to be quite oblivious of the 
equal desirablenoss of getting their sons disposed of In matrimony-—a 
matter which, as Thackeray long ago remarked, ought even more to en- 
gage their thoughts as lovers of morality, and (still weightier word) of 
respectability itself, — Scotsman, 


—<f—— 


FAST AND LOOSE. 


What plearant thoughts it inspires In some secluded family when the 
intelligence suddenly reaches home that the scapegrace son and brother 
has made his fortune in Australia by delving and d peing among aurifer- 
ous deposita! Dreams of the most fantastic kind immediately pass be- 
fore excited imaginations of those who stand nearest and dearest 
to that yee prodigal, who, to speak the simple truth, had been 
somewhat ignominiously banished from domestic joys with anything but 
complimentary prophecies as to his future fortunes and the ultimate con- 
clusion of hia eventful career, It is presumed, of course, that nuggets 
and natural affection go together, and that the first thought of that inter- 
eating outcast will be for the dear ones at home, “ That nugget will 
send little Bob to rchool ; this big fellow will pay the bill for the repa- 
ayo Sag fresh-painting of the paternal hall, and for putting the roof 
fn & state of thorough repair; the smaller parcel of gold-dast will enable 
Siater Nell to compete on more equal terms, as fur as drapery is con- 
cerned, with her flaunting rivals for the ealon of the village attor- 
ney.” There is not an aspiration in which any momber of the nay 

have indulged, from a run up to London to attend the Handel Festi- 

down to a sneaking desire for a new bonnet, which Is not now to be 

realized because the wandering brother has made, or is reported to have 
made, a fortune la Australia, 

Pretty much the same thing Is it with our Irish friends when any one 
from any county or district in their Island has made a hit of it in po- 
litioal world, “Sure and he won't forget the old times, and he'll get me 
& place,” says one ; another gentleman replica, “ Sure and he'll think of 

new times; ho'll get me a place.” “ Didn't I vote for him? and 
out of gratitude he'll get me a place.” “ Didn't I vote 
that he bears no spite he'll get me a place,” 
from Ballybaroo to Loughporridge? and he'll get me a place.” 
* Dida’t [ take up his honour’s Boots when be was stopping at the Coll- 
Ar-rums? and be’ll if me a wea Now, we by no means 
to maintain the proposition that English members are not bullied 
and pestered by their constituents for petty places and petty favours ; 
that asrertion would be isely the reverse of the truth ; but what we 
@o my ie that the intelligence that our “ talented townsman’’ has been 
converted into a Junior Lord of the Treasuty, or that our distinguished 
county member has been made Secre to the Tape and Sealingwax De- 
— in consequence of his political achievements, does not spread 
same excitement through an English as ——— an Trish borough or 
Has not Colonel Herbert just been ¢ Trish Secretary, and 
has not the great news flown from hill to hill throughout romantic Kerry 
finch in the old days, when Homer was “ Our Own 
and ewifter than the flery crores, which was from 
those sentimental mountaineers whom Sir Walter Scott 
boys, we believed ! 
seems to know his countrymen well, fairly took 
the other day, when he nted himself before 
tion, Just in the same way that Knglich candidates fairly 
ewiah or the Maynooth difoulty upon such occasions, 
ve utterance to euch @ confession of falth as will ee. 
humber of votes, at the same time that it ties 
a little ae ble, vo did Colonel Herbert fearlessly plunge 
tea of troubles, When we may that he plunged in we per 
aperepmiee Phrave, for he seome rather to have sidled and 
the surf in a complacent and ladylike manner, with one eye 
incoming Wave and the other upon the bathing-woman, 
la one more to which | wish to draw your attention, Tt ts 
rather a delicate one, bit T trust to the good: hamour, kindness, aad goed reise 
of countrymen (0 listen to we for A few moments on the aubject, 
to the auhject of fameny | You all know, bly at all events, you 


— What in HeHee The sepetatnem have received | ha 
maou of what may be aed familiar language, the leaves and 


"ian fa elector). Migns hy, you'll be troubled with a great deal of 

PR oiment whet ' 

the You are quite right, That's what | wae coming to 
. 


"Tia the most troublesome situation a man oan hold, Ged hel 
you } And half of them that would out your throat are bowing ond 
dann of clortn \o reed and eapmer sons eters topo re eee 

" 

out WA eaay berth, you know, forme now in my old daya® thanghter| 

Mr, Con, Lamb discharges the finotions of the chorus in a Greek play, 
Tle warns, he ad enoourages, he mourna for the people | he 
expresses thelr aympathion, their wants, and, certainly, if we may judge 
by the conclusion of ble thelr feelings and thelr wlehes, which 
are all cummed up aa for an easy berth, In the foregoing 
wolfdonylng declaration Colonel Herbert seoma to have coal that 
2.20 Gane te Re, eo that It had become neoossary to right himself 
with a pete jesvlant Which might mean much—something, bat not 
She SR aglins ot ath caverdingly oo bs wee waderatood by the hearer 


* Colonel Herbert, Ae much do LT consider myself » 
he ny. wot jor the honour of sleoting me, tat for tne, Nieaeen ee in 


indnew with 
viewed aah mine, and the forbearance they 
that, if | consulted my own tna aly 5 Korr yf), berth 
should have te very ea ere Venedd dive Kien wi basta poaaibie to de 
and the largest Ly Laughter.) 

© Goa, Lamb, — That suit my Knuckle to a nicety.” (Langhter,) 
Having thus ant ie diMoulty generally, Colonel Herbert proceeded 


to enlarge upon It. preceding declaration might have 
pon the ade ofhumanity ; it will be seen that el iaen men. 


5. 


against him? and 
* Dida’t I drive 
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ately, to nerve any one of by J fellow-countrymen ; but | entreat of you to re- 
member that | have now the honour to be not only your representative, but that 
the whole of Lreland has other claims upon me,” (Hear, hear.) 

The oddest part of this strange scene is that the declaration of parity 
should have been received with «0 much enthusiasm, while the vast bul 
of the persons present were only waiting their qoermaty to press on 
their newly elected member each the little pet job which “ would fit his 
knuckle to a nicety.” As we before sald, we do such things In England 

but in a different way. This is the Irish model of electoral purity and 
astern patriotism, — 7imes, June 16, 


—_—— 
FROM FOUR POINTS OF VIEW. 


From a Farenn’s Port or View.—The speech on Monday night of 
Mr, Whiteside on the propriety of the Jows being admitted into the Le- 
gislature Was a most brilliant plece of impassioned eloquence, There is 
thorough earnestness in Mr, Whiteside ; his gesture is too redundant, and 
wants the di Wy of repose, but it is natural and unaffected, His voice, 
that cardina nt to a public speaker. is full, resonant, and clear, and 
it has little of provincial intonat Mr, Whiteside has realised the ex- 
peotations entertained of him by his friends, and even the Premier bore 
willing testimony to the brilliantspeech’’ of the member for Eoniskillen, 
The highest Parliamentary merit in Mr, Whiteside’s eloquence Is the 
ready command of his faculty. Few other speakers like him can, on a 
short notice, undertake to plead w great question, and produce much ef- 
foot. Thus, though less dazzling than the late Mr, Sheil, Mr, Whiteside 
is a far more dan # opponent in Parliamentary warfare. There are 
certain rising political questions on which it is likely that this brilliant 
Conservative orator will gain new laurels, and the Conservative body 
has reason to rejoice in the possession of so bold and effective a cham- 
pion, —J’ress, 

From 4 Hostr.e Powr or View.—Occasionally we are tempted to 
believe that in a deliberate assembly, protected by a differential duty of 
some thousands a-year, the commodity of eloquence is really of very in- 
forior quality, But, whatever be the explanation, our legislators do 
from time to time applaud to the echo speeches which are positively de- 
testable, Was there ever such an exhibition of exccrable taste as Mr. 
Whiteside’s successful oration of Monday? Certainly we have seen the 
like before, As we read it, the vision rises before us of a youthful rheto- 
riclan in a gown with a suspicious pile of notes before him, haranguing 
& beardless audience on the character of William LIL, or the expediency 
of re-establishing Monastic Institutions—going somewhat haltingly over 
the level and arg tative p of his address, but running into 
amazing glibness, when he comes to the tropes, the invective, or the 
peroration. Mr. Whiteside would have been received with a storm of 
cheering at the Oxford or Cambridge Union ; but we would have sworn 
that there was not another audience in Europe which would not have 
found him insufferable.— Saturday Review. 


From tun Jewisu Por or View,—The speech of the opposition was 
that of Mr. Whiteside, He came to the House fully primed and charged, 
and it must be said he blazed away famously. It is only a pity that 
so much eloquence should have been wasted on so bad a cause, Mr. 
Whiteside is of opinion that the disbelief in certain Christian doctrines is 
4 sufficient reason for excluding the disbelievers from the legislature ; 
thea why not from the franchise?——why not from municipal offices t— 
why not from the right of mage legs property-—of exercising an 
trades and professions—from breathing the same air in common wit 
Christians? We defy Mr, Whiteside to show logically why these conclu- 
sions should not be drawn from the premises jown by him, The 
middle ages drew them and acted consistently, Mr. Whiteside and his 
party, we feel assured, would shrink back horror-struck were any of the 


propositions Involved in their principle made ia Parliament. —Jewish 
Chromete. 


From tie Wing Por or View.—-According to this learned gentle- 
man’s reasoning, Baron Rothschild, instead of having a seat ta Parlia- 
ment, should have one in the pillory, To be sure, the pill is abo- 
lished, together with some other things of which Mr, Whiteside spoke 
with much unetion, but it might be revived for the peculiar vindication 
of Christianity, which Mr, Whiteside admires, After having dwelt at 
mach length on the precedent of Paine’s prosecution, and punish- 
ment of his publisher, three times ¢ od in the pillory, Mr. Whiteside 
proceeded to handle Baron Rothschild. Now, what does Mr. Whiteside 
mean by professing to speak of Buron Rothschild with great respect, if 
he regards him, as he has endeavovred to prove him, like Tom Paine, or 
any o infidel spurning Christianiy? And has it not occurred to this 
learned gentleman that it would te rather inconvenient for this country 
to enter upon a crusade against infidels, as her Majesty happens to num- 
ber among her subjects the largest number of unbelievers of any sovereign 
= the sun, excepting the Brother of the Sun, the Emperor of China.— 

rearminer. 
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Avroarara Lerrens prom Netson.—In the collection of books, auto- 
graphs and pictures, sold by Messrs, Puttick and Simpson on Friday last, 
were severa aps rented apoleon the Great— letters on army business 
addressed to the minister of War in 1804, and one, dated Mareh 11th tn 
that year, giving orders for the arrest of the Duc d'Bnghien ; there were 
also two Privy Council orders signed by Queen Blizabeth, and one by 
Oliver Cromwell, 

A very interesting series of Neleon's letters to Lady Hamilton seem to 
illustrate the whole history of their unfortunate and culpable attachment. 
One letter, written on board the ape) in August, 1804, speaks of her 
daughter Horatia as his “adopted” ebild, and ie bly intended, ae 


the catalogue remarks, to blind Sir William i y- to the child's | of 


real paren A month Tater there is a letter in which Neleon laments 
* people's vyieny Of but defles them “to flad anything but my einoorest 


and devoted love you, of which Lam proud, and care not, hy 
Kmma, who knows it”? But ia aervery, Neh, soon after the birth of 


Horatia, he says: 1 would ateal white rather than my god-ohild 


Want—I fear saying too much, | admire what you say of m 
Ohild, Tf it be like ite mother it will be very handsome, for I thin 
or One, Aye, the most beautiful woman of the age, Now do not be 
angry at my praising this dear child's mother, for 1 have hoary poopie 
“y le very like.” Another letter to Lady Hamilton, written with the 
loft hand, Commenoes | “ My dearest, only true friend | and you are trae, 
because | am, and [am because you are; We have no dirty interests,” 
He is anxious to take bie ure homeward: “ My nails are eo long, 
hot out elnee February, that lam afraid of thelr break 
have thought it treason to have cat them as there was a possibility of my 
my old dear friend to do the job for me."’ The letter con: 
cludes, " Deat regards to Mra, Nelaon,"’ 
ln another letter he saya, “Ten times ton thousand thanks for your 
tender care of my little charge Horatia, | love her the more dearly, as 
she la ln the upper part of her free ao like her dear good mother, w 
| love, and al shall with the tracst affvetion,” There were also 
Sa itt tte eatenee moe teh sa os 
norea, dune » On n will 
~" God send wa a good and 


of the same year, he 
pr bie the du of the Court of Vienna, and the 
futility of Continental alliances" Ii is clear the Frensh nation wish to 
be wa republic, and the best thing we can do is to make the best and quick- 
eat leave We Cats.+++.To me all Frenohmen are alike, | 

all,’ He is disappointed at the amount of prize money which fallen 
to his share, la a letter written a week after the battle of Cape St, Vine 
cont, ln February, 1797, he saya: * The event of the late battle has been 
the most glorious for Ragland, and you will receive pleasure from the 
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pressions We heard two of these mentioned the othe: 


comprehensible to 


the deceased, more eloquent and striking than any words cou 


it funeral was private, and the place of burial being distant and dificult of 


access, it was naturally thought that comparatively few would be pre- 
sent. With the exception, however, of one or two friends unavoidabl 
absent through illoess or distance, the mouraers at the grave included 
all who knew him, or who were connected with him in way, from 
the most distinguished members of his own profession to presamen 
and compositors from the printing-office, who were now and then cheered 
at their work by his ey word and radiant smile, The time fixed on 
was searcely convenlert to some who might have wished to be present, 
It was the first day of the “ Handel Festival,” and while the sad 

sion wound slowly up the rising nd of the cemetery, the sublime an- 
thems and swelling choruses of the Messiah flooded the crystal dome of 
the neighbouring palace with the noblest sacred music ever enor 
but this did not thin the numbers in the quiet burying-ground, To all 
who knew him, indeed there was a music that was touching and profound 
in the words of consolation and hope spoken at the open grave of one so 
loved and honoured. The gathering round the grave was spontaneous ; 
the loss heartfelt, and the grief sincere. What an Inprostve sight it 
was! Every turn of the winding carriage-way showed in the ession 
some well-known face saddened by the commen loss, Immediately be- 
hind the hearse you saw Dickens's noble brow, energetic form, and worn, 
intense, mournful look ; and not far off, Thackeray's d head, white 
and uncovered, rose like King Saul’s far above all his brethren. Behind 
followed members of almost every profession—barriaters, physicians, cler- 
gymen, artists, with the President of the Academy at their head, managers 
and actors from various pein eee publishers, headed by the vete- 
ran Charles Knight, while every — of literature was represented 
by some of its foremost men, who numbered Jerrold amongst their 
chosen friends, Such a gathering at his grave is a sufficient answer to 
all that has been said by covert slander or open hostility of his vindio- 
tive, bitter nature, That is, indeed, but the cuckoo ery of cold-hearted 
and shallow critics.—London Leader, June 20. 





A Farse Ivpresston Correcrep,—Some strange misapprehensions 
prevail respecting the private affairs of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. It 
was posted on the pillars in our Exchange News-room, in a telegraphic 
message, that he had left his family without a penny, and this statement 
was borrowed from the London papers of the day. The report originated 
in the general, but absurd, notion that a literary man iS eam , 
only one remove from a pauper; and in the announcement that Mr. 

ickens, Mr, Thackeray, and other friends, had resolved to give a series 
of entertainments for—it was alleged— the benefit of Mr. Jerrold’s family, 
Mr. Dickens, however, simply intended to mark the respect which he and 
his friends entertain for the —_ man on whom the grave had 
prematurely closed, by promptly raising an acceptable memorial to his 
memory—nothing more. 

Mr. Jerrold was not only a hard-working man, but a prudent one. 
His life was insured for £2,500 and his widow—instead of depending on 
sympathy or charity—will have an income of about £600 a year. His 
sons are in a position to add to, not diminish, the provision made for their 
admirable mother, and the daughter has been placed in affluence by the 
thoughtful affection of her late father-in-law. Mr. Jerrold’s family would 
have been pained by the allusions to their domestic concerns, did the 
not know that the deceased was a public man, in whom every one took 
an interest, and that the misapprehension to which we have referred pro- 
ceeded from the honest admiration of i es who would never will- 
ingly do aught that could even remotely hurt the feelings of the relatives 
of the man they loved while living, and now mourn that he is dead. 
Throngh life, Mr. Jerrold, in the spirit of a noble independence, dreaded 
being dependant himself, or leaving his family dependant on any one ; 
and shortly before his death he had a serious conversation on this ve: 
subject with his brother-in-law, Mr, ———_ lessee of our Theatre- 

Mr. Copeland sat by his bed when he died ; and a few days since, w 
the Liverpool Dramatic Society waited oa him, to offer their services in 
getting up an amateur iy he the benefit of Mr, Jerrold’s family, Mr, 
— = a et ——— need eye md and I cannot 
grant the theatre any 5 bat ou Ww to co-operate 
with Mr, Dickens in his Seon h ng pond see no pouible objection.” These 
are plain facts, and their publication is due to the memory of the man 
who is gone from us.—Liverpool Lost, June 24. 





Fixancaat, Resevrs ov tae Hannes Festivat.—It is too soon, at pre- 
sent, to estimate with accuracy the success of the undertaking in a finan- 
cial point of view, but there is reason to believe that the net profits will 
be considerable, The total number of admitted during the fee 
tival was about 40,000 ; this, however, included the whole of admis- 
sions to the Palace ; chorus, band, stewards, and attendants being little 


short of 9,000 persons. A very large proportion of the company was ad- 


mitted on inea, and the total receipts do not exceed 
£25,000, The limit original Teoh the directors on the expendi- 
ture for the festival, the musi which was entrusted exclusively 
to the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, was 10,000 guineas. 
This sum has been e , and the total expense bee wet 
been leas than £15,000. To the paid members of the band and chorus a 
sum of £3,000 was distributed on Friday evening, in the short 
half an hour, at the temporary offices of the society in the Crystal Palace, 
and about an equal amount was paid y . Upon a rough estimate 
the surplus after payment of all expenses will be about £10,000, Oi this 
sum the Crystal Palace Com receive seven-ninths, and the remain- 
ing two-ninths are to be invested in the Joint names of the com 

the Sacred Harmonic Society towards the weoT of the qrenk cuaten- 
ary festival which is expected to be held in 1859; but in the event of 
that commemoration of Handel not being carried om, fe funds so in- 
vested are to be equally divided between the Crystal Palace and the Sa- 
ered Harmonie Society. The ewe of gain, assuming these 
to be correct, which the Crystal Palace will receive, will be some 
like £8,000, or probably about the same as that which was obtained at 
the festival in Westminster Abbey in 1834,— Observer, June 21. 
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How rt Sremes a Strancen.—Several yous 
House of this city was still in ite early youth, and 
not yet known on dinner-tablea, a British “ fune .” land. 
ing here on his way to his post, put up at that excellent rie, He 
was accompaniod by his wife ; and though not posted to the peculiarities 

the land they had reached, thelr eyes and ears were gy bay ba - 
r ‘ 
aneodote— whether it make you emile or not —ie absolutely true. 

As the lady and gentleman stood at the door of the large drawing- 
room, and were about to enter, they observed, seated near each other, 
but hot commanioating, two female figures adorned in the height of 
faehion, and waving to and fro with a peculiar movement entirely in- 
new comers, tn short they aaw, for the firat 1 
the rooklng chair in wee; and were eo much atruck with ite oddity as 
compared with an elaborate costume and air, that they exchanged 
@ mutual glance of intelligence, and retired with the ete rr exclama: 
tion: " Poor things! Maniacs of course!’ 

The other false conclusion couoerned the gentleman alone, He had 
heard much of the terrifie nature of our New York thunder-storma, and 
reached the hotel whilat one waa threatening to buret, Proeeediag then 
to perform hia ablations, and eseonced | » hie care were asnailed 


na 
ith a din hitherto unheard-of, THe was real tened, and 
whe deli pa Wy ua hs 


unoarthly noise waa simply the for , 
like many iahmen, never se over his produ 
dloe agalnat ge th we believe that he and his wife finally 
ned that oling were a very commendable inatitution,— 
Cemooa Levee rrow Rowone Kean.—da the memoirs of Bilston the 
subjoined opiate ts cited, 
“ Petey , Tele of Bute, Ootober 28, 


© Biliston,—I cannot be in London 
month, Advertise me for Rwhard, RSet ne) 7 een See 
many adv 


1857. 


var the flame this ae : to-mervew ta it als Cesar aut nullus, | 
oe aria If L become Sreondney in ns point of view, I shrink into | 
absolute insignificance. 
“ Lbave taken a house in Scotland, for the purpose of retirement with 
my family at the termination of my engagements, and all I ask of you is, 


A® MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
beautiful things Uhat will ran 


— She Alotow, 


857. 
OUR LATER STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Bale, 


end in our boat ot les, an early call will seoure many of 





ith tati diminished. As the Covent-garden | vefore an pi e 
ber cine a =p gua the challenger, I have atten aon | mM, Ka SSRomes end MERITS to one Custom Reem te ctniied te 
of weapons ; be must Iago before I act Jaffer. I am told he is won- | . DEVLIN & 00, 
derfully vat in Portes ‘eo am beaten. This must not be. I can- | Nos, 268, 280, and 280 Broadway, New York. 
pe bear it. I would rather go in chains to Botany Bay. I am not 


am afraid of Oe contest. Will you take the thousand 


I 
Ay AG me! 
pou my dear Elliston, I know you. I see the deep entangled | \ 


on ou have extended for me; but that Providence which has guided 

all the perils of worldly chicanery fights for me now, and will 
defeat the plot, though Coutts’s Bank flowed into the coffers of my enemy, 
and its suite composed of lords and auctioneers.—Yours, &o., 


« B. Kray,” 
Chess. 
PROBLEM No, 446, ny Everxe B. Coox,. 
BLACK, 
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White to play and cheshonate in four moves 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 445. 
| heya 
Te © Npents.—J. for competitors in the 


‘ORRREPO! R. F. P. The ad mission-fee 
Wational Tournament is fixed at #10; ; and half that sum in the Minor Tourna- 
admitted to the former unless he be in the habit 


The M t is to be made up of players receiving Pawn and Move, 
or odds, fram the stron, players. —.N. M. We 3 waiting patiently 
for your communication.—F£. B.C. For the manner as well as matter, 





~ VENERABLE Mistakes—A Newer anp Puresorny. ——We honour 


enn ere + a ~ Ey to pe superior to any pret offered to o pebite, and oh 
the man who is not afraid to denounce Ronn ee rivil errors in which the ae ene et nen ae, en canny we Grennve 
world for centuries has tacitly acquiesced, and ——-~ advance and eS live on tthe yee y = “a ahs sihortend to make and sell Her 
advocate a newer and truer theory which the slaves of p' it may choose to | ring's Patent ¢ Shampion Rafe, wit with ih Hall’ a Palvat Bowinr 8 root t TE setieahen 
— heresy. Such man is Thomas Holloway, the MepicaL Revoiuriontst of ad coh | Bios y 
age. His system of medical treatment ls bis ie Is bo based on new pete Kiara Prot fen iar the ncurng a Fate, wary a eer vuoi 
been researc me observation 
ciples hs success. The wonderful rest roaueed Ad hia Pills in all the vita teas K sowie Ke The i foe RU mune vin toc he Be fy ota 
varieties ternat SPARE, ool eR i we al on On 
omelet ron een count | “thrghont the lowe ehaeisiheta ee , —_ owe an, Fes Ponitnaaier 
we have had many opportunities of witneming the ee SF com OF FICK NOTICE,.—The Maile for CALTPORNTA, and South Pacific Coast | 2 ¥ 
with which uleeroas complaints are subdued or rathe , by com- per U. ©, Steamer CRNTRAL AMERICA, ‘W)ll close at this fice on MONDAY, the 20th 
bined action of the Oinuusent and the Pilla. These two apecifion seem res | 44Y of July, at one o'clock, P.M.  ¥, FOWLER, P 


great 
other ja the cure of this class of Goren, > Soe y 
se sore a es, or 


enn the. ato, a 1 Se by — the 


— 
ac 





 COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST F POINT. 
His WELL. pf sdb AND COMPLET poe omen = ta NOW OPEN FOR THE 
reception of or Boarders. easily acoessible by the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson Ri ver Raliroad 


| a runal 


them ama to a vitiated untitien af the Ls 
= nie 


se Se preper & 
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u aveunrea a MOLLER'S 


CUT LOAF ae 
AS — QUALITY OF LOAF SUGAR, CUT BY_A PATENTED BAQEING INTO 
joes, of conveniont size for HOTELS and eth Y USK, and free from the 
the onier ar foam mixed with the ordinary crushed, Put up in Barrels of hy true and 
Lyf be “y mies _ Ee by the aatpal wholesale and retal! tt - a of 
we olty an coun or (w @ ee Veral ot No. 
® Wall Street. Sent OS varieden ot RT VRMEY ER & MOLLER 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





VILLA DECORATIONS. 
i BATURAL BRAUTIRG OF 4 COUNTRY PLAOB CAN BR La BBAseD x 
ndrod te ma jon of a few Vases, Settoes, and Figures 
brow jistance, what 


oe within reaao ean be hh. - the 
water than to cuppty'e 


reese a use can 
taaty Fountain on the Lawn, from waleh ae poe can be senvepes 
to the Garden or to the wen ay was addi ata moderate 
A GREAT arin TY OF ¢ ORNAMENT ACT TRON WORK 
Tucluding over ahvty different ai Vases, from $2 to $100, Fountains suitable 
for Public Parks or for Private t eas ye es SiS to S200. Also 
SUMMER HOUSES, SETTERS, DOGK, DERR, LIONS, LAMBS, 
and ether animala in diferent postures, 
HORSE POSTS AND HORSE. MANGERS, HAY. RACK 
FRED TROUGHS FOR SWINE AND POUL 
Manufactured and for Sale by 


H oe _ RARStTIONG, 


JANES, BEEBE & CO., 386 Broadway, Now York, 
Ba Kngravings sent by Mall. 


HOLT'’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR S4L8 aT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 








at A SHORT TIME, IT HAS BREN DISCOVERED THAT GOODALE'S “EN 
‘ . RL yu is just being introduced in this city, is curing and has cured the werst 
‘orm of CA 


The author of this Remedy, from the eutire silence of medical writers tn erowts Lome Night 


upon this disease, and the live knowledge the Profession have in the treatment of 
pelled to seek for owetve heiae bey: the prescribed authority and practice of Saag 
La he has — found at least @ positive and radical cure, which has been 


his in fluid form, to be hated or drawn into the nostrils, and can be used with impunity 
by the most sensitive and delicate, Price $1 per bottle. 

Office for Consultation and sale 38) Broadway, New York. 

THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS aND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
ovat of Sallpeure, continue to otter their Well Known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS, 

Also Gunpowder for ne FARTING and SuIreine. =, 


comprising a full assortment of qua 
Utes aud ainas wT heir ores ‘ey we 
The standard of Ae POWDER, which bas now eljeyet the | the highest utation for more 
twenty way oe ipl dire th aan gay cone wean me tra the Rind in the w 
by deale afice of ‘OM pan, 
88 Wall, corner of Wate: + Breet. 
» R. DOUGLASS, pa tg 











A. G, HAZARD, Brecon. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
— in nth nw ee ey ty a 

The wily latertned that this St. 
exclUalvs RLY Y ‘UskD Th ix. QUREN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 
al habe has tried 


ad Her Majest undress Wheaten, Rice, and 
aur dlareben, abe ye hae nd tn al to the Glenfield, whieh is 
x Finest Se — vee ba 








and other Pew- 


Sold by all repose reand Draggiats throug the Union. 
ROBERT “ost, 8 . Pine Sires, Rew ‘Yer Bole Agent for the United States. 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDU: ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BR MADR UN. 





Ul further notice, on all Casa Porcnases or Loon OKING- yer Prcrons Frames, Ey. 
@RAVINGS, ART Mareniais, &0., whieh will be sold, eo a at the the Low 
eat Market Prices, and the privilege of selecting maid i deuction’ Saar immense stock and 


& great variety of fine engravings siven to coee pare 
TUED TM SERENA WILLIAMS & ©0., 888 Broadway. 





‘S PATENT CHAMP: OOF SAFES. 
ITH W4lLies PATENT POWDER. PROOF LOOKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
ormed separate Medals at the World's Par, London, 1861, and the World's Fair, New 


Sang 1833, and are the only Amertean Safes that were awarded Medals at the London W: rid'’s 
alr. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
THIS DAY ReCKIVED, 
EW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NORTH AMERICA, ITS AGRICULTURR AND 
CLIMATE, Containing Observations on the Agrivaliure and Climate of Canada, the 
United States and the Island of Cuba. Bungee vt Russell, 1 vol, 8vo., with Agricaltaral 


Map of the U whee States, Cloth extra. 
ont Addition to the Personal Narrative of a very extended A, ry te thie velume 
ws the ‘mon at Sunt heontan In- 


Pit J “euatatoe of Ce Rageures delivered Be Syereger § ra 
* ution ashington, on the Climate of a A 
Winds, Phanderstorma, &o., and their lawa, with oleh Tastee Guar myHy ‘Po pS 





sale b 
BANGS HROTHRN o. 18 Perk to d 
Trade Sa i —" komm for Rnglish Publications 
REVIEW OF 


PUBLISHED JULY THIRD, 


Ny) oo ABLE (eosmause. With a Review of Dr, Bellows’ Lecture on Theatres. 
» DR, Tromason 


JUBT INSURD, 
me Urit KLOQUENCE OF THE NINETRENTH CENTURY, Embracing Living Divines 
e and America, with Sketobes, Bi joal and Descriptive. Croplemopiers © 
etn WW Fon Bonet! i ivines.) By Haxky ©. Paw 
MARRIAGE AS IT 18 AND AS IT SHOULD BR. By Jomw Bavury. lamo., 75 cents. 
M, W. DODD, Publisher and General Bookseller, 
006 Hroadway, New York. 


Clergymen, Satenia, Pubite on \ Private Libraries, supplied with the standard and bea 
Booka of the day a . the lowest 1 hipsin wie 








BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 





blished by & Co,., 346 & 346 Broadwey, New Vork. 
= + LIFR + c ane OTTER BRONTE, Author of "J jane Ryre," “ Bhirley,"’ 
B: GASKELL, aul Barton,” Brita Worth und de 


of" 
cy Portrait OF ates Miss Bronte, a View of Haworth Church and 
Hand- Writing of Miss Bropte. In 2 Volumes. mo. Cloth. Price $i 


wat THe cones By oF it, 
The reputation of {ae we biographer and subject adds assurance that the reader will 
be well rewarded. 
ty will find its own way in the world, as all remarkable 


We w need not praise > thin ook 

books do.— Boston Daily A 

The at Mory of Charlove Hronie ia more touching In Wa truthful aimpliety, tha the mimic 
romance.—New York Trihune. 


paipes of 
sary & 0 vennale SS uafolded tn this book, is caloulated to make eis Ueakeh 
not the Fouag old ® all tnis book will ba read with interest * * © Mra, Gask 
one of the b raphies of a woman which we ean recal to mind. — 
It ts rarely that we of literary character with such a a ae ay 
aa rare to find an wuther whose ‘orks are so popular, #0 Vivid, and distinotive, and whese 


his 
MALS Taito: 
olumes 


hb, Bi 50. 
a pt, {3 eve or 
Noutn Ampnwan “Review ror Aran. 


By the Author of “ The Hetr of 


"ann “TE "1 Ta 

first of her writings whieh made a se: 

was | \o the tear washed covers 
thousands 





yo 
Charles randison down to the nursery idol ——, 
air ply of Weel, Baronet, 
out, bua, gayens the brilliant, oceon 
with the iaaty of his ea Noliness, and overshade 
gloom, “ e soft and of his early 
Vision 





AUL PRRROLL, Caroline tg, $i. 
LORENZO hENOS I, By ‘Olevesal ula, auther of “ Doctor Antenie.”’ 


oloth, 
wits OF BL. ARNRY ; i vol fame mea Irie angel Tales and Kccentricities, By Dr. 


R, Shelton Macken: 
SATIRE AND ATIRISTS, Hy Je a wpe. 75 conta, 
N THE Wor pe Autobiography of a Jeer- 


THE WORKINGMAN'S WAY 
Rai AND Ht MINFORTC PORTRAITS. Ry James Bree, | 12m0 
WARRINGTON'S SKETCH chen and ‘Memotrs ef 
With Mla by hrey’ 


betoe Fines. By 
Sir Jonah Barrington, 
vist Sean IN BOTH HEME SPUR 





‘s Life. By 
noowt Noi L volume, limo. Cloth, $1 25. 
wir AND WISDOM MOF bey REY. SYDNEY eur. oop Os Relections from his Writ- 
ings, and flomages © ot ly & Miographica) Memoir by 
Kveri 4, Deyeniesk ia Portrait on a, pt, Newton, and an Autograph Lever, 
aEPIaODER OF LNSRCT Lire. ve by a Acheta Domestion. Three Series: Insects of 
opener. — A aaeen. Sy Cloth, gilt, beautifully Mlustrated, each $2. 
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ab | BYY ANDRETH'S PILLS Purify the Blood; Disease sel resist 
Tree Jupirous Use. — Mino Cranaaes with Ruccesnrues Rrrnct ane = HOULLARITIES 
ov Heanpretn’s Pia Over race eet oa redundaney of vitiated b season, and 
itisae ig EY is prevalent, bus Brandreth's Pills afford an tovalua’ le and of efficient 
their oeeastonal use, we prevent the collection af thowe inprtion — 
when in sufciont quantities, cause so mach danger to the body's health. 
liver ome mt, dyepepala. lows of appetite, r pela in the head, heartburn, pain bree 
en Fain Cost Venema, rief, Brandreth's Pille work their wee AL 
roots of the dl pene, cleansing tn Ahott paseage, removing ever: thy aoe: 
uw wares ag is — is whole system renovated, and the com and duty of ite = 
bed 





& pleasure, where before they had been sad nnd Weary purthene 
lieved wonling of the pair serions charactor, Whether from #e or other Ww! where 
the retohing has been appalling, a single dose of four WRANDR ie "y Yrs oy at once 
cured and pationt has fallen inte a sweet sleep, Whea the mind cannot collect ieelf; 
when the memory fella; when It ls an effort to fx (he attention; When our sleep ta broken 
and our waking hours harassed with forebodings of evil, (hen Lrandreth’s Pills should be 
used, If these Warnings remaln unheeded, rheumation, consumption, disease of the 
billows affec: y jaundice, dropstes. piles, apoplexies and comtiveness will sadeoaly » 
wen, Brandreth's Pills would bave prevented, bat nevertheless 


resent 
theat they will 
also cure, Use them at once ; 


do not let prejudice prevent the use of this simple but potent 
HAFORE THE wont. ~ 106 YEARS. Twenty Musson Boxes Soup, and the sphere of 
the! 











MARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY, L. L 
HE ABOVE mouse. was OFBEED ON THE 2 ULT., AND 18 NOW READY 
for the reeeption faint. as been ne newly decorated, and e very step taken to ae 
eure the eemfort and con: tonee of | the. public. To those who have viaived the Pavition for 
the last few seasons It ts ‘o only rt to say that it sell continues in the ownership and un 
management of the MESS BAINBRIDGE 
ee eee iapeen wt ol M., the South Fe 


and ¢and 480 P.M. trains from 
reas will Autend to orders left at No. Br) Mrestway, No. 47 Oli at, 
wow York, or No. Pulton e. at., Brooklyn 
ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

YORK, Jv | wn sre ror ies yo RE RK ROTFPULLY INFORMED THAT 
tit is, ae it has been 

NN! lg my Y ene WTR 0. 

a. 8ST. GBRMAIN. 

HE AROVE peace Ane py yt FT HOTEL ous SPIRE ONE im OF THR MOST 
delight(ul sitmations: e way and Finth Avenue, 
" ving & Table d' Hote, Restaurant, 
Reto eo eet, with or without — 


ee 
Saliets ta aneh that my hey neta pal Perrics amd Railroad 
awe passing at all imes reaidenee in the summer ~“ 











tothe as no Any wm on bis part will be want 


the 
Kropte ond ibe & My madern linpror ementa, te fur 
eer with ever® So rau to the eaae, rt Ly and ly tiey Of lee gamete He 


wf the Moat ecomomleal in (he pe Sirnees hates pa Aa 
ow Work, July, 1st 9 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
YON MANIFPRETO —Wuenees, Coerrenrerten® a6 fertaTons, woven eF 4 ne 
ShhE FO FARE THE PROFITS AUREING FROM FHe sabe OF 
agnetic Powder and Pills, 
wien FH ERFERTOR OF FHORE ARTICLES, BATE OOF EF A VARIETY OF PolonOrs COMPOER HS, 
 & ae we, cwepasens ee tt ReOws Paar "1s OFEY POUND ORR, IAP ateee 
anh (emeoare OF baeten| koevus, Moacums, PLame atom, Anes, Morwe, Pai 
ane ofmen Leeevts, te 
LYONS MAGNETIC POWDER, 
awe FRAT THE OEE cenranenen WHIOH CAN BF DEPERRER FPOF FOR CLEANING Hounna, 
ORLLANA, BARNS, OPUS, WabRt@teHs, 46, OF RATE Ane BiH, 18 
LVON'S MAGNETIC PILES, 








The ceeririeates FO fale RPrRer on - 4 mouen veamaoten wna WRRE EYER Berone 
ven fo An (NYRRTOR Ante FOO FoR Suagere ay 
vou Hae vee Foea & a neous, voomave Wit LePTeRe FhowW PRinoe Atmene 

Gan tn hewnre ane A Navitee stventwn vo tue sawn af tis Chateat a 

wenn ‘ “ 

+6 Heosnway * Wun’ 


SUMMER CLOTHING, 
¥., DERBY & COMPANY, 
87 WALKER eP » NEW YORK, 
Rossa mR Serrated 
BARLOW, PAYNE & ©0,, 
@RNERAL emma AND COMMIASION AGENTS, 
Oe pear, 
the Useful with 


my Ape Ane Teoh tans eo KNOWN 3 2A 


meneame Sy Wanekicaeane” 





ul still LS 

Reoert Inte ov Pits —New pe July 8, 1867.—Dr, Brandreth—Sir ; A boy 
of mine Was subject to fits trom bis iafancy—his unas, wan on aye nope ve he oy the doctors, 
who thought he would be pre tto them for life. A L im up, I was recom. 
poy to try your pills, aod without much faith div 4 y ‘tun w according to your 

our years ago, | commenced givin io hinn, wn to my great joy and 

Pellet, he bas had ‘bur ONE RETURN ONLY of his atttiction = “ cousider him vow as per 
fect 

The extraordinary bevefit they did him, makes we always recommend them Hy my rg of 
and I would be glad that everybody knew their value, The ease yee the worst 
would have been helpless ant almost uselessly unit for any kind of business, hag 


ihe engi 
and severit avery of each attack—ofien lasting a whole night, and leaving him for two or three 
wali eflerwarda, entirely prosirate from Weakness. ry kind of treatment was also exter 
my plied that was protesaionally advised. You may, " \nseatere e what good reason 

re be letung you have this satement in Re apart for the i reeeived, and for 

ing under [mee pee pm my wemy tes 


who may be hesttat 
Ly spubreasiee of the reliability of the other certifiear 


vines and — 
™ im the walue of the Pills. ours fully, ‘on 

Frat Udies, 43 Hrandreth Building, ‘une! fires Bold also by " nyt eek Dyou a. & bons, 
Philadeiphia. Ly London, Johneon, 4 Vornbill 

















prices, & and 
et 
Congress Spring, Raratoga Springs, and No. 13 x 


vow York City. 





Pevoie BBBIOAS PURPOSES, | pam: kiave HAS AR AT THE ONLY 


Sue icine ae 


wen or rartes aortas he tne 
Cuan: BRL FOATON. 24 a fo La ———- poser Of yore Prac wee ‘ot ahr span io all f 
¢ direet conned ro) pt ell of the buvk dealers in | Comp _ om 
~a te 4 he is enabled to limpor premally and on the These nee are nS etare io the sri 
gia, be a sont gratis MARLES hc NORFOR, Appteton’s Buttding — | Nook of full directions 
in STOR ATIVE, hen tenga Senate m 
DS; SIE ERAN ReetOn TTY crop teas Picea cyhoe — 
one he - nay a wi catty eine the rok ‘and cue ree ie here to oe — KINNEOS asia \s _ 
whoa a sn * ret whieh rean Ky esi h by fe. one arranged 
apeniapie bie parties by "agra agree Lt. -N rier reauens te 
‘ mr an ed f one & y wh 
? ir ole at Re. ta street, 1 habe iis ouptcne unpre W'e by tke ald of the fovk Inet exahes the Bachine 8 ai ‘or eoELMON 
codes fa application, 8) cents per _— alts Be, KANN would here mnt. that be euatinne es aera of Rpeelal 
praetive ba 
An manent veh) fata at Ratt SEY oe | ua stan y= he aa ea renee es Sines 
are lege, aad oi on one Hoe, iwhh's ietde ball intervening, tod For the we: veg ett, buat Wot Amehy 
amare ee « 
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over a bed 
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Ne. poe ees , ie ven. 
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eT are oma te Wey 


ohne! ey 


Sam er i 
wat pine, ~~ wee 


oF private hasuy « rot fold by 40HN PRRVAUX, 


_Waere all andere, by Poet ar eaeraten 
va METROPOLITAN HOTEL HEC HERP ovenrimenet on ovrernn 


La where Rasa Sopa ane eas 
att ta deat 
ne pT) Sm . Y Fats init hin 
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D. ) WALWORTH, Attorney ‘and | Counsellor at “WV irowes, wien, 
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FINANCIAL. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW rork, 
lasue Ciroular Lottiors of Credit for Travellers, available in all ihe 
Principal cnet the Werld, 





laronat Ht vROP om Monars RO. RAO ©O., of Landon ; and fer 
. . miNDla. rth ‘ Me hopy f 00,, wrt 2 ORIENTAL | 
BANK ShkP ORATION of Vand having 
saan as ane D AGENCIRS AT 
Manton wen Ringapore, 
Hong hang Madras. 





Credits for Australie, on VP on " wi) tit poush Wales, of London, 


AND AND Newoastlh repprrruereerrrrrrrrartr rr Hunter River, 
AE AMD PPUWION occ ccccc ccc ce ces sceeenssessss ert tereereereeeneneee Moreton Bay 
‘VICTORIA BRANCHES. 
casrbaaalse. sy mepree Mout Alexander, 
wDu t BALARAT. 
Bendigo. 
a ne 2 OVENS AGERNG 


ALA, pRAvrs on Gan Fiuanctsco. 








oun, June bat 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.8 BOILDING. 
Wo beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N, LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 

wiry eats BANKING BUSINESS. 

tim ing of ut hah ma sro Ks RON EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA 
« 

eat Ut 1 fe Howse of a NUAN 8 Nn OO" from the commencement of 
i Welneae etl ihe —- bn. to Ay we Take PLRASURR in RereeRing, affords us 


RRMA 
¢ business We propose. 
wits for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
| nine BXOWA 


one made on all parts of the country upon the most favourable terms, 
Wrenest ALLoweD OW lRPosiTs, 


vhetr 
na 
ive to 


. N. LEWIS, 
Fiakowiont sTouT. 
Iw addition to the abexe reference, we 
J. T. Sourren, 
James nga” Aaron 


chek 
ry pass tthe 


J. ©. MAYER, 
(ATH OF TORONTO, CANADA WHAT) 
Haas eatablished bimeell in the 
BXACHANGH AND NOTH BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO.  BXOCHANGR PLAOK, NEW TORK, 
Rerenences 


kof real, in Torontoa, Canada Weat, 
Lote eel e'tanade Wen : come: 


present, by permission, the folio: 
» Pre: ident of the Bank of the hopubite, 
erchants’ Rxchange Bank. 


— New York. 





Hanover Hak, New York, 
Won, —=Oviieetions made Ba dy. the Canad 


nn ZUanen @ eo. 


AMBRICAN HANK 
NO, 6 RUB DR LA PAIX, PARTS 


er ORR 


RITAIN, 
A Py yun QLBEANDELA, 
eNaeA » ae 


"oo ttee tm New York, ne. 8 "Wall=street. 
©. ee ON PARA, and BTRALING BILLA at short, of @ days’ sight, for ale in eume le 


IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Nee Am cai notes Pav grams IN CANADA, By rue eas am “a rte 
Agenoloa, and 
oka aly oti cnoaee wa igen Tweland, feotland, 
1 ie 


Alt 2 William Mtreet, Now York, 


Willis, FANGO 4 C0, 
Sv. cannes, == LO SECHANES CO, 


CAIRO, 








ite uae alnoe ite latrodnotion 
ance with this CROWNING ry N Laas 


"| owes tte grcelionce aan perce to the superior qua 
ver water 


1 rpIt FOR Sear PURPORKR AL&O, CTROULAR tes 
ae i. ER 


oft ee oF evidence of ita etoellence, 


inte this country ; to those who 


Cet PRDER Y 


well to atat 
AST IN AL 


pad é 


pertioa of the 
plied to ite canuleonare. BA 


Not being aweetened or strengthened to 
nor heady, Dut stomachic and 8 eo tiabeng 





Ta the delight and solace of ne latinn subaltern in his fuming 
brandy . 


ape sion AR'S RAST INDIA PAUR ALR 
uw 
Ta the drink without w Fy: ma Wa INDE 
in land 
Ts the favourite drink mass wAaT IN 
Is the much admired tonic a § ae 


Be ually Mey and greatd 
adie can toatl 


m RAST INDIA INDIA Pay au 
no summer as 


Ta universally conceded to be unrivalled in e: 


thie Ale. 


fullest to ita sound qoute one oy 
Orders ree cved Tor r direct shipment = the Brewer 


HOMAS Meo. 


Burt 


om 


ONTCO'S, William St., cor, of Beaver, and 
HERLAND'®, ee Pine Street. 

BERRY'S, 10 Pine 

RICH Anbar * Hien, 120 Water Street. 
gene RF. BU 443 Broadway. 

Ne, GOSLING, 347 Sat brondway. 


On sale at DELS 
BUT 








~ Ge of hop 


888 past im INDIA PA PALE ALR, 
ated palates, is 


Lise Pr pod \Sonsignee 


BASS'S BAST INDIA PALE ALB. 
UK CONSUMERS OF THIS CRLRBRATRD BEVERAGE NERD NO DESCRIPTION 


he benefit they have derived from 
have not yet made am acquaint: 


#0 few facts 


4 and malt, the mineral pro 
wery, and (he solentific skill ap. 


is therefore neither heating 


‘a Me aki 8 PALE ALE 


bungalow—the worthy rival of 


urney by dawk possible. 
tA Ppa At 
due bes, and nurse. 
Th PALE ALR 
raons of 
as in winter, ‘abieh all European resident of 


BASS’S BAST INDIA PALB ALE 
xcellence by any other imported into the United 


‘otels, saloons, restaurants and steamshiva, will find an advantage in being supplied with 
Tt is put up \e peckages of one and three oe Goaen, quaria an and two and six dozen pints, with the 


on-on- Trent, 


ew fw York. 
ae cor, st 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NE 
OFFERS FOR SALB AT WHOLESALE AND 

FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMB, 


VaRiou 8 } BRANDS, and of beat qualities, 


WwW YORK, 
RETAIL 


SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
CHAMPAGNB, CLARET AND HOCK, 





~ HILGER & CO, 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


MRASKS. CRUSE A ae A Ty Ray Wey 


NTHK RHEIN 


nonow adh Ni RieNivn 


Oe NN. —Ordera for direct Importation executed promptly 


NO. 19 PLATT STRMRET, NEW YORK. 


ror 
MESSRS. LADE & BONS, 


WINES 


, and on liberal terme, 





Tike! DERBIONED, 8OL8 AGE 


ha aie ans ue 


i one el 
ssletied a Wine te be knewe 


THE ARBOOT ATR VREREENA 









WINK MERCHANTS AND @R 
Has REMOVED To 


Se ert Paar 


RININORR & Pa 


ATRS FOR THR BALE OF 
Telow 
wing houses, 


eS 
As, Tee, 3 


~ 


wi “rom to if not t weg eae her brand now wale | 
Remaraet ~ ype . eae want, Pee Ary 
vated that hat Sia faerie nity = af thie wines fst rem 
™ ‘evita he mame custlasare and frients rind ia"Weaver's 
REMOVAL, 
BH. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER co., 


OCRR 


19 JOUN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Neat Door to Thorburn's Reed More. 





Lahey ons 


Directly 
OONSTANTLY ON Band, At 








DME AN RXPRRRA w pas rerarevae ‘aeon Rg THE SANDWICH It 


~ J) Tee 
& 


wen CALDWELL 
80 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
- nee @Gn RL or Lop Lavenrodt. 
Que Foned Ser Merling aud 





any of the Hanks in Evauann, Ine. 


AVA, 
Hy Bas mina eluding et =< afk 


Finest 





SWIFT RANSOM — co., 
Diirecrtey Om THE RANE, OF LONDON, xb wa} make tk RITTANCRS To ENGLAND 





—SROaN BROEREERE BOO. 
NO. 509 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Tasue Credita for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





_ BUNKER'S PATENT LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRTS — 












AVE constant on a head « Large and Well 


Jered Ham and r Celebrated 
tala, fenteh’ and | age 3) Ales and Porter 
Gnlowt Sardines, Olives, and Anchovies. ‘olfe’s 
yaw or glass, 


rPRR you a 
AN GUTAINE. All the ai 
of all Kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 


J. J. DRUMMOND & CO.,. 
GROCERS, 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPR & CO,, 
NO. 199 CHAMARRS ATRERT, CORNER OF COLLBOR PLAGR, 
Opposite (Ne Hredaom River Rudlrond Steen 


Anda 


\ varieties 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 

Aadortod Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 

feb can be ee Tilton & Co.'s and 8, ass Sons’ Colparated chy 
Brands of Cham: 

reserves Pickles ie Seaah veartety. 

nappa, aad W. 8. C. Club House Gin, 








Ae athe mapped 


nes, Cor- 





_ fae 8 


NEW WORLD COMPANY, 
or or NEW 
OFFICE, 35 PINE STRERT, GREAT WESTRRN BUILDING. 


a Se 
Peete oe Sa oe Fire, on as favour 


. Rmmet, Gabriel Mead, tra Sent Rdward Whitehouss, 
rman, William Hirdaall, Tarael ton Joba 
St ¥, Connery, Geo. Oris , or, Robert dr, 
8 James M. Wilson, PP. , Arthur Leary, 
: M. Connelly, ree. @ Swan, ere T 
hephen . Gain win 
Revert to ‘a a4 Warner, Ys Alfred J, Oipriaut, Richard Hardt, 
udolph. ©, Burlege, Louisa J, ©. L. Reoknagel, 
Morgen Arehd. T. Fina, James Al, David Jones. 
ea A. PATTERSON, y. HOMAS A, EMMBT, President, 


ABRIBL MEAD, Vice-President, 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE Sere 
CAPITAL, 





OFFIOR, NO. 6 — STRERT, NEW-YORK, 


TT Com) insures all kinds of Butld Household Purehare, Merchandise, Veasete 
in Port, other Property, AGAINST is BY FIR . 


ORORGR & DOUGHTY. 
Henny QuackeNpons, Secretary. RUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice President 


vn | 


pu 
&. Doughty, KR e Plunket, W.A.8. Van Duzer, G. W. Burnham. 
Jacob Little, F. oaford, Waldo Hutchins, Joannes Gourd. 
A.C, Kingsland, Char! y. Edouard Bossange, J. T, B. Maxwell, 
De Peyster. P. K. Francia, Anson Livingston, Robert H 
John Garcia, Rich'd, F, Carman, wen, Charles B. Viart, 
‘m. H. Johnson, John R, Peters, Joha H. Brower, William Series, 
. Lahena, BR. K. Collins, tz, Robert W. M 
hi = ~ Soon Fa Hams Dreoks, & J Reodasen 
ram ay eory L. Hogue! © 1 
Howard ©. © a h. leoreteed, Kitrea Pi junket, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
gitism COMMERCIAL Compayy, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL cuts aceu ype azsone, mame eo RETRA CHARGE FOR GR! 


antic. Half Premi 
special 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GBO, M. KNREVITT, Acreany. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 
OFFICE, 01 PINS STERET, (GREAT WRSTERN BUILDINGS) 
CASH CAPITAL, $900,000, 
against Loss and Damage by fire, oa as favor. 





hia Com 
able ome fy 4 ae 


T 


similar Hy na All sinha uy 









er, Joweph Lawrence, ward Haight, Ram Tia 
° : rad sii, We ao 
es RS, AE Re tan 
wi. iy ia, 


ae Eee, ie 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL U. 5. M. STBAMERS. 
The Bhips composing (hia line are 


Capt. Onivas eee. |] i The Ag 4 ase 





The ATLANTIC Gag Joasern Comstocn. 









pariene chine baw been built by contract re for the Government servios, every care 
en nth if construction, as ne it) thele engines, to insure airen ry 
“Peles ot frvoen Wow fern te veal, aret eahin sito. ie second de, Re 
“ . ‘ f 
elusive wae of extra aleed alate room, ae cys 3 New Ye ay and guineas os 
4 eEperionced » aliached to © bertha can be wvared as wall paid for 
of hie focbave i Waoreved © water enchant 
DATES ¥ SATLING 
Prom Now York, York, Prom Liverpest, 
weday.... daly 4 &} Raturday... Oot, vo Det, 
ae bens 4 2 serarcay i ees 
vases olay oF, oo Now, 
Ratu Aut ' % Ratwrday.... Now iow, 
Ralurda Ropt.} 2] Maturday.... Dee 
WUPMAY 5 Tam 2 w ‘ 
Por (reg! 
‘ hy } Aa siroet, New York, 
Heat ne uct ‘ we 
NNA * Poe ae PA i “Awatin Friars, London 
Wiixwaie 
The b ‘thene ships will net os ane for # gots, alts ae, » vation, ae, 
precious atone of ‘or sastale, unless Lule of lading are signed . ibe wales’ hdecet ok: 
[teased 





CBY & 00.8 LINE OF ST 
HAMPTON, LONDON & 


. 
Chateest W Run MAGNIVICRS RITISH vere “QURRN OF THR ROUTH,” 
aus the eee el Wet Joa, Rauoes, ae. Cofeupn, Mears, Gwent OR. Sardine Rardt: ae os T 4 Nats Raere AW eT, Abtta} & 
phaila ss Reet Toa won _ ~ — reais 2 a fea “ Want AURRICRW wrean MAE SAS quupast ep 140- 
whieh Shag Gclivur tres of charge teal pate al Gelb of the aheve plisen ced'cll the onek vii Miu tor GaN and ‘ana i coaching oushin + FI 
bourtng country adjacent bay. trions acer a a Tinton, san eames 








a Ay 4 will leave BREMEN for NEW YORK on aliernate SATURDAY, 
ctmfsiona ie are of the first and have superior ac 
y will take a iimaited namber gf third class or 
ASH T S ship.— ales mate Loudon will be bul 
satis OF OF Pans wed Firs: One ~ F 
steamship “J AMON” will sail trom exw Vor york. a on WEDN RSD uly &th, and be 
qusoens musceedes bY * QUERN OF THE SOUTH,” July 2° “INDIANA,” A gas 


freight or passage, apply to ©. H. SAND, 11 South William Street. 





LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE 
STEAMSHIP CO.'8 SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STRAMSHIPS 














Invented and Patented tn 1853, by Jordan L. Batiwone, tons, .. R. Leiteh | Crry oF Mawcuesten, 

A* BATHING sama ta nei bes tn SHIRTS ARR THe INVENTION oF ANE EXPR. Dees THR fret afacr meth ha THEY wane INTRODUCED, THEY Have Sivoo Wasmneres. tan, Cape Poure. | KanGanoo, .........5. roy te 4 

Ets No nahin ie ea ern! ryan vor been salen have lnofead Tet Shiwena™ ng them to cece The enterasied cr ether vensels afe mntended te pall on Sellews: 
~ tHlemen —Joaeph Walker, anical print Quy of Baltimers, ..... ve * - Jane 17 | City of wee ay «8 

cust. I Peron ‘ “ 
arte “ reace Vompeny of hip George rmnid A Nel vente (Successor to the business of J. L. wen.) gy wea ee ‘ater Street, N. ¥. City of  Srererett “July Hi Pd of Washington, .... « ~~ 8 

hoard af Unde 1a Nelioon Joauton sth py treiirey ate W: , ‘And each alternate Th: 
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